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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Coming Conference 


VERSHADOWING everything else 

in the fortnight’s news is the agree- 
ment on the part of the Allies and the 
United States to investigate Germany’s 
ability to pay, and the events in Ger- 
many that preceded. Since Mrs. Stokes 
reported the news as it broke at Wash- 
ington (page 8) Poincaré in a Sunday 
speech and in a forma] communication 
to England has added further restric- 
tions. He bars cutting the total repara- 
tions figure, fixed in May, 1921, and 
any questioning of the occupation of 
the Ruhr, and accepts the conference 
only on the understanding that the ex- 
perts shall be under the Reparations 
Commission. The United States gov- 
ernment accepts the reservations with 
equanimity, but Great Britain considers 
the success of the investigation is im- 
periled and has reluctantly accepted the 
French terms. 

New troubles for Germany began 
with a breaking off of diplomatic 
relations between monarchist Bavaria 
and red Saxony. At the same time 
came a defiance of Berlin by the Saxon 
premier, Dr. Zeigner, over a revolu- 
tionary document which General Mul- 
ler, in charge of the Reichswehr in 
Dresden, ordered should be disavowed. 
When the Saxon premier failed to act, 
the whole matter was handed over to 
the central government. Berlin sent an 
ultimatum demanding the immediate 
retirement of Dr. Zeigner’s radical gov- 
ernment. Zeigner defied it, but the 
order of dismissal for the entire Cabi- 
net, which followed, was peaceably 
obeyed. 

Meantime, Bavaria has also become, 
for the moment at any rate, a separate 
state. Berlin ordered the withdrawal 
of General von Lossow, commander of 
the Bavarian division of the Reichswehr. 
Dr. Von Kahr, military dictator, was in 
turn defiant, restored von Lossow, and 
kidnapped twelve thousand of the. Fed- 
eral troops, many of whom accepted 
Bavarian allegiance. Berlin has made 
a formal request for their restoration to 
the jurisdiction of Dr. Gessler, Minister 
of Defense. 


Very Briefly 
HE UNITED STATES and Brazil have 
agreed to accord each other most- 
favored nation treatment in matters affect- 
ing the customs—excepting the treatment of 
Cuba and of the Panama Canal Zone by the 
United States. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Legion there was sharp division over the 
soldier bonus, and an Anti-Bonus League 
was formed, with Lieut. Commander William 
C. Van Antwerp of San Francisco as chair- 
man. Its motto is, “For the disabled, 
everything—for the able-bodied, nothing.” 
There was also hot discussion of the Klan, 
ending in a resolution that disapproved the 
Klan, though not by name. 

Former Governor Lowden of Illinois was 
sounded as to his willingness to accept the 
post of ambassador to Great Britain, but 
since he did not wish to leave the country, 
the post was not formally offered to him. 
The naming of former Senator Kellogg was a 
general surprise, though it is said that 
President Harding had contemplated his 
appointment, There is some talk of opposi- 
tion on the part of radical senators. 

The Nobel prize for medicine has been 
awarded to Dr. F. G. Banting and Dr, 
J. J. R. McLeod, of the University of Tor- 
onto, for the discovery of insulin, the sub- 
stance used in treating diabetes. Between 
25,000 and 30,000 diabetic patients are now 
said to be under treatment. 

Restoration of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth- 
place, at 28 East Twentieth Street, New 
York, has been completed by the Women’s 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, and the 
house was opened as a permanent memorial 
on the former President’s sixty-fifth anni- 
versary. 


The third split in Germany was the 
Separatist revolution in the Rhineland, 
which began in the Belgian occupied 
territory on October 21, with the seiz- 
ure of Aix-la-Chapelle, under the lead- 
ership of Leo Deckers. In the following 
two or three days several other towns 
and cities were seized, and considerable 
fighting went on. There was little pop- 
ular support for the movement, and it 
seemed about to collapse when it gained 
definite French support. By the end 
of the week it was announced that the 
Rhineland Republic would be openly 
recognized, but for some reason recogni- 
tion has been postponed. 

Naturally, there is much discussion of 
the official French attitude toward the 
Separatist movement. Poincaré denies 


French responsibility. Pierrepont Noyes, 
our former Rhineland Commissioner, 
who was on the Rhine during the Sep- 
aratist rebellion of a few years ago, con- 
siders it another development of the 
French desire for German territory west 
of the Rhine which manifested itself at 
the Peace Conference and has its roots 
far back in history. At this writing the 
success of the movement is still not as- 
sured, 

Negotiations meantime continue be- 
tween the German industrialists and the 
French in the Ruhr—negotiations by no 
means simple and easy. A contract be- 
tween the French and the Krupps seems 
about to be signed, and if agreement is 
reached with Stinnes too, the alarming 
conditions of unemployment will be 
relieved. 


The Twelve-Mile Limit 

A COMMITTEE of the Imperial Con- 

ference, in session in London, has 
decided to accept in principle Secretary 
Hughes’ proposal for a_twelve-mile 
limit in the search for contraband 
liquor on ships. This does not include 
the extension of the limit for any other 
purpose, for example fisheries; the 
whole object is to further the Amer- 
ican Government’s efforts to enforce the 
prohibition law. In return, the United 
States is to allow legitimate alcohol 
stores intended for use on the eastern 
trip of British ships to come into port 
under seal. Of course this does not 
settle the matter, as details remain to 
be arranged and a treaty to be drawn; 
but this is much further than there was 
any sign of getting when the proposal 
was first made. 


Governor Walton Loses 
OVERNOR WALTON of Oklahoma 


appears to have lost his fight 
against the Legislature, which he be- 
lieves*to be Klan-controlled. The im- 
peachment proceedings brought against 
him are not yet finished, but there is 
small prospect for the Governor’s. ac- 
quittal. Fourteen charges, rather tech- 
nical and formal, many of them, have 
been lodged against him, and a Senate 
resolution suspending him from duty 
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while the impeachment is in progress 
has been sustained. The Governor ob- 
tained a temporary injunction prohibit- 
ing the Lieutenant Governor from 
administering the Governor's office, but 
this was nullified by the Supreme Court 
in a decision prohibiting the Governor 
—and also the District Judge, Tom G. 
Chambers—from interfering. 

An incident of the Legislature was 
the forcible ejection of a House mem- 
ber who charged on the floor that the 
House was dominated by the Grand 
Dragon of the Oklahoma Klan, which 
Governor Walton says proves he was 
right in predicting that the General 
Assembly would be a “ mob assembly.” 
So far, no anti-Klan law has been 
passed. 

The Klan has been having a giant 
meeting in Dallas. Texas, and it is 
likely that Texas will be the setting for 
the next big Klan fight. Or perhaps one 
should say the Senate, instead of Texas. 
The right of Earle B. Mayfield (called 
the Ku Klux senator from Texas) to 
his seat, will be challenged shortly after 
Congress opens, and evidence will be 
offered to show election machinery was 
captured in important counties by the 


Klan. 


Coal Wholesalers Blamed 
HE COAL COMMISSION, in its 
final report, makes clear one of the 


causes of the high cost of coal. It says 
there are too many wholesalers and 


that they get too much money. It 
charges extravagance and waste in the 
handling of coal by the wholesalers— 
sale and resale before the coal reaches 
the retailer— while the profit of the 
wholesaler was shown to have risen two 
hundred per cent from pre-war mar- 
gins. Comparatively, the report exon- 
erates the retailer from responsibility 
for the high cost of coal. 

It was on the basis of these findings 
and others, now made public, that the 
Commission recommended that the 
Government should regulate distribu- 
tion. 


The Philippine Question 
ELATIONS between Governor Gen- 
eral Wood and the Filipino leaders 

must have been further strained by Sec- 
retary Weeks’ message of endorsement. 
The Weeks statement said the contro- 
versy is a legal one, and that Governor 
Wood has in no way exceeded or mis- 
used his powers. 

At the opening session of the Filipino 
Legislature, a resolution was adopted 
approving the action of the Independ- 
ence Commission last July demanding 
General Wood’s recall. In this Legis- 
lature, as a result of the recent election, 
the opponents of General Wood com- 
prise about a two-thirds majority. 

While General Wood is in Mindanao 
investigating Moro troubles which 
threaten an outbreak, four appointive 
members of the Legislature—his ap- 








In Boothbay Harbor, Maine, there is an 
old barn rejuvenated. Bright-colored 
flowers riot at its feet, silver birches stand 
sentinel at a respectful distance, and with- 
in its walls are the studio and summer 
residence of Cora S. Brooks (our cover 
artist). It is here Miss Brooks raises the 
flowers which, portrayed on canvas, have 
won her honors at the Plastic Club of 
Philadelphia and the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, as well 
as admission to most of the large exhibi- 
tions. Miss Brooks studied at the Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women— 
Philadelphia being her home—and later 
under Elliott Daingerfield and Henry B. 
Snell. The Pennsylvania State College 
has one of her pieces in its permanent 
collection. 

In deference to the birches, we feel that 
we should add that occasionally Miss 
Brooks does landscapes. 


pointees—have resigned on the ground 
that they cannot endorse his policies. 
The Independence Commission has for 
some time been trying to secure the 
resignation of appointive members and 
counts this to its credit. 

Discussion in the American press is 
on two points: Is the policy ordained 
from Washington too repressive—does 
it in practice go to offset the promise 
made under the Jones Act that Filipino 
independence would be _ furthered? 
And is the administration of General 
Wood a failure in that it is tactless and 
arbitrary in carrying out the policies 
of Washington? A good many papers 
say yes on both points. 


Wheat Cooperative? 

OT long ago, in response to dele- 
gations from the wheat areas, Pres- 
ident Coolidge sent Government repre- 
sentatives into the Northwest. Among 
them were Governor Lowden of Illinois. 
and two members of the War Finance 
Corporation. which has within the past 
few years loaned several hundred mil- 
lion dollars to various co-operative 
organizations. At Chicago the Govern- 
ment group held a meeting which was 
attended by leaders in co-operative 
movements, and a plan was discussed to 
organize the wheat growers into a huge 
commodity marketing association, simi- 
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lar to those formed among cotton and 
tobacco growers. It is reported that the 
representatives of the Government gaye 
assurance that if such an organization 
were satisfactorily formed, the Govern. 
ment would furnish credit. 


“ Release by Christmas ” 
USSOLINI, it is reported, will cele. 
brate the first Fascist anniversary 
by offering amnesty to the opponents of 
Fascism now confined in Italian prisons, 
This from the autocratic head of an au. 
tocratic movement. Thirty-two political 
prisoners are still held in prison in the 
United States, five years after the war— 
prisoners of opinion in a country sup. 
posed to specialize in freedom of speech, 
It is true that only a fifth of the original 
number are now left behind the bars, 
and that most of the long-term men are 
free. But the victory is not complete. 
An Amnesty League, bent on making a 
concentration of public opinon in favor 
of release by Christmas. has been or. 
ganized in Chicago, and is arranging fo; 
a strong appeal by letter and card to 
Washington. 


The Pacific Man 

ECENT excavations near Santa 

Barbara, California, have dis- 
closed remains of paleolithic men who, 
in the belief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute discoverer, lived 25,000 years ago. 
The Santa Barbara man will date back 
at least as far as the Neanderthal man 
who roamed Europe in_ paleolithic 
times, and the famous Heidelberg man. 
A long, crushing jawbone, a powerful 
flat top, a very thick skull and bovine 
teeth mark our ancient Pacific ancestor. 
He bids fair to upset the accepted the- 








ory that primitive man first came to 
North America from Asia, via the Ber- 
ing Strait, only 10,000 years ago. 


Gov. Pinchot on Prohibition 
AST week, Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania followed his attack 
on Federal prohibition enforcement 
with a letter to Secretary Mellon, re 
newing the charge. He declared that 
Federal enforcement had broken down 
in Pennsylvania, and laid the blame on 
defects in the Federal permit system. 
He asked that the permits of any al 
cohol plants violating the law should be 
suspended or cancelled. and that the 
state police should at all times have ac: 
cess to plants holding a Federal liquor 
permit. 
Secretary Mellon has just answered 
with a wholesale denial of the charges 


“Save America ” 


66@' AVE AMERICA.” the book pre 

pared for the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, by 
Elizabeth Tilton, has been started 
its fine campaign. An account of i 
by Alice Stone Blackwell will appeal 
in a later number.—Octcober 30. 192. 
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Pennsylvania’s Eight 


Her Women Legislators Met the Test 


between the 1923 and 1925 sessions 

of the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
tures, and recalling the genuine success 
of women legislators in the late session, 
the women voters of the Keystone State 
are wondering even now how many of 
their number will be in the membership 
of the next session. In the 1923 session 
there were eight women legislators. The 
probabilities are that there will be at 
least as many in the next Legisla- 
ture, and if the Democratic women are as 
successful in proportion to their num- 
bers as are the Republican women, then 
the number may be increased, for in the 
last session the eight women legislators 
were Republicans. 

It was all in harmony with the new 
order of political affairs in Pennsy]- 
vania that eight women were elected last 
fall. Up to the time of the 1923 Legis- 
lature, state politics and therefore state 
legislation was largely dominated by the 
late United States Senator Boies Penrose. 
With his death on New Year’s Eve of 
1921, there was the genesis of the new 
order which, as all the world knows, 
resulted in the election of Gifford 
Pinchot as Governor of Pennsylvania. 
His election, as also the election of the 
eight women legislators, was a rare 
tribute to the efficiency of women in 
Pennsylvania’s politics, for it is now 
conceded that but 
for the balance of 
power exerted by 
women in the Re- 
publican guberna- 
torial primaries of 
last year, Mr. 
Pinchot would not 
have won the bare 
majority which fin- 
ally put him in the 
Governor’s chair. 


G betneen midway, so to speak, 


Hence, when the 
eight women  ap- 
peared at Harris- 


burg and took their 
seats in the State 
House of Repre- 
sentatives (for no 
woman was elected 
to the State Senate) 
they epitomized by 
their presence not 
only the winning of 
the franchise for women but also the 
entrance of women into public office in 
Pennsylvania—a state which for de- 
cades had been ruled with an iron hand 
by the political dynasty founded years 





By Harriet L. Hubbs 


ago by Simon Cameron and carried on 
by his successors, Quay and Penrose. 

This was a remarkable change in the 
politics of Pennsylvania, but strange to 
say these eight women legislators 
seemed to fit into the new picture quite 
harmoniously. They were not looked 
upon as queer and mysterious creatures; 
they were accepted naturally as repre- 
sentatives of their several districts, and 
their subsequent careers as active legis- 
lators sustained in large measure this 
first impression. In fact, two of the 
women legislators, Miss Helen Grimes 
and Miss Alice M. Bentley, were called 
to the Speaker’s chair to take charge of 
the House on one or two occasions. In 
this capacity they acquitted themselves 
well and opened up the prospect of a 
woman speaker at some not too distant 
date. 

Each of the women was a distinct per- 
sonality. They stood out, not ostenta- 
tiously but efficiently, in a membership 
of 208. They lent color and a new di- 
rection to the membership. In other 
days when the Republican organization 
controlled the great majority of men un- 
questioningly, it seemed to the observer 
that most of the men had been cast in 
the same mold; only here and there did 
a man stand out. 

Three of these new legislators came 


from Philadelphia, Mrs. Martha G. 





Speiser, Mrs. Lillie H. Pitts and Mrs. 
Rosa S. de Young. One came from Pitts- 
burgh, Miss Helen Grimes. The others 
came from various counties in the state 
—Miss Martha G. Thomas from Chester 
County; Miss Sarah M. Gallaher from 
Cambria County; Miss Gertrude Mac- 
Kinney from Butler County; and Miss 
Alice M. Bentley from Crawford County. 

In most cases the women tackled leg- 
islation in somewhat the same manner 
as men would, hence their votes were 
not always a unit; that is to say, these 
eight women did not form, however 
small, a woman’s bloc. The one occa- 
sion in which they united on a debatable 
measure was when they all opposed a 
bill which would virtually have elim- 
inated women as jurors. In this con- 
nection it was always true that the 
women seriously applied the principle 
of equality. As citizens equal with the 
men, they felt that women should share 
responsibilities equally with men. 

Most of these women were at their 
desks every day of the session, attended 
every meeting of their committees and 
studied each bill in the flood of legisla- 
tion most carefully. In this respect, it 
was the unanimous opinion that Miss 
Martha G. Thomas was a shining ex- 
ample. The Chester County woman did 
not believe in approaching legislation 
solely from a woman’s point of view: 
her idea is that best 
results are always 
obtained by men 
and women work- 
ing together. 

Miss Thomas 


sponsored a_ bill 
that led to the ap- 
pointment of a 
Children’s Code 
Commission which 
is to bring up to 
date the _ chaotic 


mass of legislation 
dealing with child- 
ren, some of which 
dates back to the 
close of the eight- 
eenthcentury. 
Another of her 
measures made it 
possible for the state 
of Pennsylvania to 





© Keystone Photo Co. 
Upper row 
Mrs. Martha G. Speiser, Miss 
Lower 
Miss Alice M. 
Lillie H. Pitts, Miss Martha G. 
Thomas and Miss Gertrude MacKinney. 


Pennsylvania’s women legislators. 
(left to right): 
Helen Grimes, Mrs. Rosa S. de Young. 
row: Miss Sarah M. Gallaher, 
Bentley, Mrs. 


accept without 
question the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act. Miss Thomas 
was also signally successful in working 
in the House for the passage of the bill 
calling for a state-wide vote in the gen- 


eral election of next year on the ques- 
tion of a Constitutional Convention. 
This bill, as a matter of fact, was one of 
the most difficult to get through the 
Legislature and was faced with all sorts 
of open and covert opposition of an 
organized kind. However, it was passed 
and signed by Governor Pinchot. The 
passage of this bill is generally re- 
garded as the greatest piece of general 
legislative work in which women were 
interested in the history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. It was the chief 
item on the legislative program of the 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters. 
Finally, not to attempt too detailed an 
enumeration of her activities, it should 
be pointed out as an evidence of the 
breadth of vision of Miss Thomas that 
she was the first woman to speak in sup- 
port of a bill. The bill in question 
would make women equally liable with 
men to imprisonment for nonpayment 
of taxes. Up to the time of the passage 
of this bill women in this respect in 
Pennsylvania had been classed with 
minors and persons of unsound mind. 
Miss Gertrude MacKinney of Butler 


Governors, 
Lloyd George 


and Foreign Notes | 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


October 26, 1923. 

LOYD GEORGE luck is prover- 
L bial among politicians with wide 

acquaintance. He no sooner set 
foot upon Washington soil than the 
American Secretary of State made 
known a course of correspondence be- 
tween himself and the British Govern- 
ment bringing about what looks like 
the first fruition of any proposition for 
United States co-operation in the solu- 
tion of the great European economic 
tangle; namely, the tentative acceptance 
of the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment to become a party to an economic 
conference of all the allied nations in 
an attempt to determine Germany’s 
financial ability with respect to paying 
reparations. Lloyd George luck, they 
say, and assume that he will take the 
credit for it, and if he does not, that a 
lot of people will give him the credit, 
so where is the difference in the luck? 


County was another active woman legis- 
lator. She is Western Vice-President of 
the State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women, and never hesitated to take the 
floor and speak on the various questions 
which arose. Miss MacKinney intro- 
duced a bill which would have estab- 
lished a Minimum Wage Board, but the 
measure was reported negatively by the 
House Committee on Labor and Indus- 
try. She was one of the speakers in the 
great debate which marked the passage 
in the House of Governor Pinchot’s Law 
Enforcement Bill. Incidentally, the 
passage of this bill was only the prelude 
to the whirlwind of interest in the ques- 
tion of Law Enforcement which has 
been stirred up all over the country by 
the Pennsylvania Governor. The eight 
women legislators divided five to three 
in favor of the Governor’s bill. The 
five who voted aye for the passage of 
this rather drastic measure were Miss 
Bentley, Miss Gallaher, Miss MacKin- 
ney, Miss Thomas and Mrs. Pitts. The 


three who opposed the bill were Mrs. 
de Young, Miss Grimes and Mrs. Spei- 
It is noteworthy that the three so- 


ser. 
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Whether the British made haste with 
the note to the American Secretary of 
State to prove that it was sent indepen- 
dently of any sentiment Lloyd George 
might arouse over here, or whether his 
presence here would have promoted it 
any way, no one seems to know at this 
early stage. The fact remains that 
from the news of the greatest maze in 
Europe, caused by the Separatist move- 
ment in the Rhineland, we are precipi- 
tated into the most hopeful stage in the 
proposition for a general economic con- 
ference with help for Germany’s prob- 
lems as the objective. 

What France would do was the key 
to the whole situation, and her accept- 
ance, even with a limiting condition 
that the investigating experts shall be 
named by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, has brought general satisfaction. 
For it is now frankly said that it has 
been the unwillingness of France to en- 
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called wet votes came from the cities of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. All of 
the women from the rural districis voted 
dry and to their number was added the 
vote of Mrs. Pitts of Philadelphia, who 
represented a dry city district. 

Mrs. Speiser of Philadelphia is the 
wife of one of the assistant district at. 
torneys of that city. Quite naturally. 
Mrs. Speiser was interested in the sub. 
ject of prison welfare and introduced 
a number of bills, two of which became 
laws, aiming at the amelioration of cop. 
ditions in county jails. This is partic. 
ularly interesting for the reason that 
since that time a great deal of attention 
has been paid by state, county and city 
officials to the general subject of im. 
proving present arrangements. 

Another Philadelphia member, Mrs, 
de Young, the wife of a lawyer, who dur. 
ing the Legislature was appointed an 
assistant to United States Attorney 
George W. Coles, had rather a habit 
of promoting the success of child wel. 
fare measures in which Dr. Ellen C, Pot. 
ter, Secretary of Public Welfare in 

(Continued on page 26) 


Set the 
Capital 


Buzzing 





ter such a conference that has pre & 








vented any headway being made 
after the statement of Secretary 
Hughes last December at New Haven, 
in which he made known the open 
mindedness of the American Govern 
ment toward an invitation to participate 
in such a conference. 

Your correspondent has _ rewritten 
this letter over night, so fast does the 
wheel turn here. The presence of 
Lloyd George himself is enough t 
turn the capital on end, and the added 
excitement of a concrete move toward ff 
Europe has so congested the place tha & 
few know just what they are doing, and 
will not until Mr. Lloyd George moves 
on to Richmond and the political whit 
settles for a little contemplation. In 
the meantime, word comes from the 
White House that the new Ambassadot j 
to London has been named in the per 
son of former Senator Frank B. Kel 
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logg, of Minnesota. But we are getting 
along too fast. 

Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, was so heartened by the first 
ublic statements of President Coolidge 
to the effect that the United States had 
not altered its position and still stood 
ready to help Europe as soon as the 
invitation came that he addressed a note 
to Secretary Hughes asking our help. 
To this Secretary Hughes replied 
further specifying the American posi- 
tion but in the main reverting to his 
whole stand last December, when he 
proposed what is now known as the 
Hughes plan of a commission of eco- 
nomic experts upon which the United 
States would be represented to examine 
disinterestedly into Germany’s actual 
But the new note, 
announced today, made several reserva- 
tions, namely, that the United States 
must hold in abeyance any such par- 
ticipation for further consideration in 
the event of French refusal to partici- 
pate; and that the whole matter of Ger- 
many’s reparations must be dissociated 
from the question of the war debts owed 
to the United States by the Allied gov- 
ernments, nor will any cancellation of 
these debts be considered. 


The New Ambassador 

Now about Mr. Keilogg. The last 
time your correspondent saw him he 
was trudging along in the snow and 
slush, walking from the Capitol to the 
White House end of town—a long, long 
walk, by the way—with Senator Medill 
McCormick, both of them too deeply 
engrossed in the discussion of foreign 
relations to mind the sleet or cutting 
wind. Senator Kellogg, as he was 
then, was a small wiry man with a 
quick step, slightly bent over and 
nervous in his movement. He is an 
older-looking man than Colonel Har- 
vey, with long snow-white hair and an 
open, intense face. He distinguished 
himself in the Senate by being one of 
the first to formulate reservations to the 
Versailles Treaty and the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, adding many followers 
to the “ mild reservationist ” strength. 
As the fight progressed, however, so 
many blocs and cliques arose with this 
and that twist to their particular reser- 
vations that Senator Kellogg and his 
little group were lost in the shuffle, and 
he was adrift, only to be found later 
among those more openly against the 
Treaty than he was at first disposed to 
be. It has been commonly said of him, 
since his recent defeat in Minnesota by 
the Farmer-Labor Senatorial candidate, 
Dr. Shipstead, that he would not haunt 
the corridors of the White House as a 
lame duck begging for another post. 

But events of the last few hours will 
weigh heavily upon the American Am- 
bassador at London. If Colonel Har- 


vey left a clean desk, it has rapidly 
filled. And if Mr. Lloyd George came 


over here, as he said. without a mis- 


sion, he has rapidly acquired one. Par- 
ticularly now in view of the economic 
conference development, there is not a 
public official, politician or tea-gather- 
ing citizen who is not excited over his 
visit. After dinner over the coffee, 
those who know just how, why, and 
when the title of “Dame” was con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Lloyd George are in 
great demand. As for the men, they 
are staying much longer at the table in 
that delightful after-glow, wondering 
whether or not Mr. Lloyd George 
will pitch us into the League, will 
awaken our isolationist sleepers, and 
finally will return to England, as did 
Theodore Roosevelt to the United States, 
a popular hero returned to the hearts of 
his countrymen and again elevated to 
highest office. For the former British 
Prime Minister has openly said in this 
country that he favors the participation 
of the United States in an economic 
commission to determine a reparation 
amount, and he has combined this poli- 
tical daring with a spread of his genial 
personality in thick, buttered slices. He 
has that rare thing within him which 
makes a man call another “Old Fel- 
low.” President Harding had it. The- 
odore Roosevelt had it. And all the 
college women in Washington are on 
their tip-toes at the prospect of his look- 
ing in on Friday afternoon at tea-time 
when they entertain Dame Margaret and 
Miss Megan Lloyd George. 

Mr. Lloyd George, after his official 
entertaining at the White House, is to 
be given a large dinner by the Overseas 
Writers, an association of writing men 
who were abroad and while there were 
the recipients of unusual public cour- 
tesies. In a sense, this is a return func- 
tion, as well as a personal compliment. 
Chief Justice Taft will be there as well 
as members of the Cabinet and promi- 
nent men from all over the country. 
The lobster pots of the Hotel Hamilton 
have been scoured for a fortnight in 
preparation, and it is now well known 
that the banquet will have to stand on 
its own feet without any liquor. 


Drinking Is Going Out 


It seems anomalous even to consider 
such a statement as news. Unfortunately 
it is news that so large and important a 
gathering should be entirely on the pro- 
hibition basis. Not long ago members 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States had to refuse to attend a function 
because it became known that it would 
be an old-time affair. Your correspond- 
ent has been writing for some time that 
it is coming to be realized here that petty 
poaching upon prohibition is no longer 
considered good form. There has been 
so much illicit liquor around that din- 
ner guests have been asked not only to 
partake of the one or two cocktails with 
which they were accustomed to begin 
the meal, but of five or six of them, fol- 
lowed by a miscellaneous assortment of 
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everything that contained a large quan- 
tity of alcohol. The effect has been 
nauseating and many have quit. When 
Washington quits entirely and public 
officials stop declaring themselves for 
prohibition while they still smell of 
liquor, there will be some chance of 
making headway throughout the coun- 
try. 

So far there has been little personal 
responsibility, 


Prohibition Programs 


Governor Pinchot when he was here 
this week attending the short session of 
the Governors’ conference at the White 
House, stirred up the capital consider- 
ably. Those against Prohibition were 
irritated and announced that he was try- 
ing to ride to the nominating convention 
upon the shoulders of white ribbon 
women, and that his attack upon the 
Federal Government for not taking 
proper measures for an efficient enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act was due in 
great measure to his aspiration for the 
Presidency. In any event Governor 
Pinchot had concrete recommendations 
to offer with his criticisms. The speech 
which President Coolidge made to the 
Governors contained little that had to 
do with the specific difficulties now 
faced throughout the country. President 
Coolidge called attention to the fact 
that the states shared the responsibility 
with the Federal Government arid that 
the Prohibition Amendment through 
the enforcement act gave them the 
power to enact their own measures for 
carrying it out with federal assistance. 
He furthermore recalled the duty of 
citizens to observe the letter of the Con- 
stitution. It sounded, as some said, all 
very well for Fourth of July and it was 
so received by those who were looking 
for help in the problem as it now shapes 
itself. 

However, following this speech the 
federal authorities announced a new 
enforcement program contemplating 
considerable expansion. If Governor 
Pinchot did nothing more than stir up 
the matter he accomplished something. 
The,new program is to double the 
strength of the Prohibition Coast Guard 
and to place a Prohibition Agent in 
every brewery. It is calculated that it 
will cost twenty million dollars and will 
entail the addition to the service of a 
score of speed boats and other coast 
runners to battle with the rum ships. 

Governor Pinchot’s recommendations 
were that the Government cease to work 
upon the fringes of the problem while 
ignoring the centers of manufacture and 
illicit distribution. He deprecated the 
placing of all the responsibility upon 
the states or even thinking that they effi- 
ciently could do their share if the Fed- 
eral Government allowed the liquor 
source to be so prolific. The Federal 
Government must cut off the domestic 
supply, he said. For instance, specifi- 
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cally, it could be done by limiting and 
attaching conditions to federal permits 
for the manufacture, transportation, 
storage and use of alcohoic beverages. 
He offered to assist in framing such 
changes and said that permits should be 
revoked when any violation of the law 
was detected. Moreover, that state and 
national enforcement officers should 
have access to all parts of a producing 
plant, day or night, and that shipment 
of products should be made only at 
specified times and after inspection and 
stamping at the plant. This would take 





care of the flood of illicit liquor in 
bond. Smuggling would be another 
problem. It is believed that a larger 
amount of liquor is distributed illegally 
from domestic plants than is received 
from over a border. The next step is 
for the calling of state conferences 
which many of the Governors at the 
White House conference pledged them- 
selves to convene. If the Federal 
Government perfects the tentative pro- 
eram for the enlargement of the en- 
forcement service, it will probably mean 
that an estimate to cover it will be sub- 
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mitted to President Coolidge and, if 
approved by him, will be sent to Con. 
gress with his recommendation for an 
appropriation. 

President Coolidge in his speech to 
the Governors made it plain that he 
wanted politics out of the Prohibition 
question; that its enforcement in no 
way should be a political matter. As 
an outstanding issue all over the United 
States, a matter far more pertinent and 
personal to every voter than the World 
Court, the League of Nations, the Mon. 

(Continued on page 25) 


At the Helm of the Theatre Guild 


TINY office, crowded and tem- 
A porary, desultory conversation 
interrupted by an unusually viva- 
cious telephone, uneasy silences of wait- 
ing, then a quick step up the long stairs, 
and Theresa Helburn, executive director 
of the Theatre Guild, extended a smil- 
ing handclasp. “ Won't you come into 
my own office?” 

She led the way down a wide-barred 
fire escape, past half open windows that 
disclosed masculine heads vigorously 
subjected to make-up, heads that turned 
with a smile flashing at her step. Ona 
landing she whispered cryptically, “ In- 
side, you turn to the left up two steps, 
then to the left again.” She opened the 
heavy door, and thick, warm blackness 
rushed out to swallow us. There was 
the silence of a great dark space, a dis- 
embodied voice speaking words that 
brought no meaning, two stumbling 
steps up, another door, and then the sur- 
prising electric light of a yellow-cur- 
tained box. This was the center of the 
Theatre Guild, that venture in co-oper- 
ative play-giving and play-going which 
is receiving the sincere praise of imita- 
tion from groups all over the country. 

Miss Helburn laid her hat on the desk 
and smoothed the short black hair which 
frames her square face. Saving humor 
lies in eyes and mobile mouth. 

“You’re looking at my posters,” she 
glanced at the high gay frieze, whereon 
the “Theatre Guild presents” every- 
thing they have done from “ John Fer- 
guson ” to “ The Devil’s Disciple,” now 
fascinating a matinée audience outside 
her own door. “They help me keep 
track of time. The seasons move by the 
plays we produce rather than by months 
and there are times when I’d get hope- 
lessly lost except for dates on posters. 

“That isn’t as absurd as it sounds. 
The Guild is growing so fast that if you 
live with it waking and sleeping, as 
most of us do, you lose touch with things 
outside. It is only four years old. After 








By Mildred Adams 





@Nicholas Murray 
Theresa Helburn 


the war a group of the old Washington 
Square Players, actors, artists, produc- 
ers, banded together to start a co-opera- 
tive art theater, pledged to good plays, 
well:cast, well produced, well attended. 
Control of plays, decisions as to policies, 
all the thousand details of running a 
theater, were to be decided by a board 
of managers, chosen to represent 
the various angles of play producing. 
They were to form a sort of group mind, 
which would be richer and more ex- 
perienced than any single mind. That 
is still the managing plan of the Guild. 
They found, however, that they must 
have a single responsible person to put 
their decisions into action, so they cre- 
ated the position of executive director. 
“The first three aims of the Guild, 
good plays, well produced, well acted, 
depend for their success on co-opera- 
tion within the organization. Some- 
times we accomplish them, and some- 
times.”’ she smiled ruefully, “ we don’t. 
The fourth, good attendance, demands 





the co-operation of the public. Of course 
you know that one of the expensive 
things in play-producing is the dull 
period of * nursing a show’ till the pub- 
lic definitely accepts it or as definitely 
rejects it. It takes a lot of money to 
tide over that time, and the Guild had 
very little. So they evolved the idea of 
subscribing members. These aren't 
patrons, but season ticket holders who 
buy seats in advance for the Guild pro- 
ductions of an entire season. We re 
ward them for their interest in our work 
by certain reductions and _ privileges, 
and the success of the scheme from their 
standpoint is indicated by the fact that 
our hundred and thirty-five first sub- 
scribers of 1919 increased to six thou- 
sand in 1922, and are on the way to 
eight thousand this season. From our 
standpoint, this plan gives a sure, intel- 
ligent, and interested audience on hand 
from the very first night, able to ade- 
quately praise or condemn our plays. 
“We are growing in territory as well 
as size of audience. Plays like ‘ John 
Ferguson,’ ‘Liliom,’ ‘He Who Gets 
Slapped,’ in fact the majority of plays 
after their first six weeks here in the 
Garrick, move uptown to larger theaters. 
Many of them are later leased to other 
managements to take out on the road. 
“ This season we are trying a new and 
exciting experiment in road plays.” Her 
eyes sparkled at the thought. “ You see 
we feel that the Guild has national as 
well as local significance. We have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the purely com- 
mercial managers that the public likes 
good plays well acted so much that they 
will make them successful. Now we 
want to carry the same idea to the rest 
of the country. We are sending a reper- 
toire company on the road, under the 
management of J. M. Gaites, to play 4 
week in each town, giving three plays 
within the week. Anyone who knows 
the difficulties of repertoire, even in & 
(Continued on page 24) 
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“Practical Politics” 


tics is a battle for suprem- 

acy. Parties are the armies.” 
So said a distinguished Senator from 
Kansas some years ago. That there 
is a large element of truth in his 
statement the intricate organization and 
highly developed tactics of both the 
major parties would seem to indicate. 
In no other country are the parties so 
well integrated. In no other country is 
the work so assiduously carried on. 
Precinct, district, city, county, state and 
nation are but units in an organization 
which operates with almost military pre- 
cision. And drill goes on week in and 
week out. Always alert, the parties are 
like armies sleeping under arms. 

A foreigner might exclaim: “ What 
a wonderful country, in which people 
are discussing affairs of state all the 
year round!” But the work of the 
political organization is not the discus- 
sion of public affairs: it is recruiting. 


A Leader in the Making 


How little part political argument 
plays in this is astounding. Although 
the methods of Tammany Hall cannot 
be used by the professional politician, 
without modification outside of New 
York City, yet adaptations of Tam- 
many’s tactics are everywhere used. It is 
not irrelevant, therefore, to pause to ex- 
amine the Wigwam’s methods. No- 
where can a franker or more vivid 
statement of them be found than in the 
words of George Washington Plunkitt.* 
forty years a Tammany leader. His 
description of the method by which he 
got his start and the tactics by which 
he held his district are sufficiently in- 
teresting in themselves to excuse exten- 
sive quotation. He says: 

“IT had a cousin, a young man who 
didn’t take any particular interest in 
politics. I went to him and said: 
‘Tommy, I’m going to be a politician 
and need a following; can I count on 
you?’ He said: ‘Sure, George.’ That’s 
how I started in the business. . 
I soon branched out. Two young men in 
the flat next to mine were school 
friends. I went to them, just as I went 
to Tommy and they agreed to stand by 
me. . . . And so it went on like a 
snowball rollin’ down a hill. I worked 
the flathouse that I lived in from the 
basement to the top floor, and I got 
about a dozen young men to follow me. 
Then I tackled the next house and so 
on down the block and around the cor- 


* Riordan, “ Plunkitt of Tammany Hall” 


OS tis aa ba is force. Poli- 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


ner. Before long I had sixty men back 
of me, and formed the George Washing- 
ton Plunkitt Association. 

~* You ought to have seen how I was 
courted and petted then by the leaders 


me eunveuenrenecenarernsarnatientie Huceuevenenoneosneneneneats 


The relation of politics to shoes and 
jobs; the reasons why the Direct Pri- 
mary is not beloved of bosses, and the 
moral for the woman voter—are Dr. 
Wallace’s theme in the third Columbia 
University article. 

In the next number he will discuss 
the nomination of the President, and 
what the individual voter can do to in- 
fluence the nomination. Outlines of the 
course which these articles parallel 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Woman Citizen. 





of the rival organizations. I had mar- 
ketable goods and there was bids for 
them from all sides, and I was a risin’ 
man in politics.” 

The striking fact brought out by the 
quotation is the total absence of politi- 
cal discussion in the gathering of a 
following, and in holding his district 
Plunkitt seemed to have had even less 
use for the advocacy of principles. 

“ For instance, here’s how I gather in 
the young men. I hear of a young 
feller that’s proud of his voice, thinks 
he can sing fine. I ask him to come 
around to Washington Hall and join 
our glee club. He comes and sings, 
and he’s a follower of Plunkitt for life. 
Another young feller gains a reputa- 
tion as a baseball player in a vacant lot. 
I bring him into our baseball club. 
That fixes him. You'll find him work- 
ing for my ticket at the polls next 
election day. Then there’s the feller 
that likes rowin’ on the river, the young 
feller that makes a name as a waltzer 
on his block, the young feller that’s 
handy with his dukes—I rope them all 
in by giving them opportunities to show 
themselves off. J don’t trouble them 
with political arguments. I just study 
human nature and act accordin’.” 

Social work, recreational and_ phil- 
anthropic—this is the cement that holds 
together such political organizations. 
Political clubs are the only clubs for 
the masses, and around them centers all 
the affection the college boy has for his 
fraternity or the well-to-do for their 
luxuriously furnished lounging places. 
But the political club is more than a 
recreational center. It is an employ- 


ment agency, through which the deserv- 
ing may obtain jobs. And as Plunkitt 
sees it, that is a very important part of 
the politician's work. “ When the vot- 
ers elect a man leader,” he says, “ they 
make a sort of contract with him. They 
say, although it ain't written out: 
* We've put you here to look out for our 
interests. You want to see that this dis- 
trict gets all the jobs that’s comin’ to it. 
Be faithful to us, and we'll be faithful 
to you.” But the district club is more 
than that. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
philanthropic center in the average 
city. To some extent this is a thing of 
the past, in cities that have very efficient 
charitable associations, but not so the 
country over. Favors are still sought 
and obtained at political headquarters. 

The question immediately arises why 
men who so far as their actions indi- 
cate are not particularly interested in 
matters of public policy, should devote 
so much time to the maintenance of 
political organizations. The answer to 
this can likewise be found in the phi- 
losophisings of Plunkitt. There exist 
in politics many “ opportunities” for 
those who are seeking personal gain, 
and these “ opportunities,” legitimate 
and illegitimate, are the explanation. 
The existence of approximately two and 
a half million political offices, with 
a pay-roll attached thereto of over 
$3.000,000.000 a year. is in itself a 
considerable attraction. And when one 
remembers that about three-fourths of 
the states, even a larger percentage of 
the counties, and all but three hundred 
of the cities do not even have the pro- 
tection of a civil service law on the 
statute books, it becomes apparent that 
these offices are in large measure ~ re- 
wards for the faithful.” 


“ Rake-Offs” 


In the purchase of supplies there is 
also an “ opportunity” for a rake-off, 
and in the placing of contracts for pub- 
lic purposes. Political influence is not 
a disadvantage to the contracting firm 
that bids for work in connection with 
semi-public projects. The contractor 
who can expedite the obtaining of 
permits, who can secure the waiving of 
technical rules of construction, has a 
slight advantage over the firm which 
can offer no such inducement; which 
may, indeed, bring with it the enmity 
of “the powers at city hall” and all 
the obstructions that enmity may mean. 

Tax manipulation is both possible 
and profitable. Appreciation will often 





be shown by a large property holder 
for a favor of this character. The cus- 
tedy of public money likewise affords 
those motivated by self-interest an ex- 
cellent opportunity for self-entrance- 
ment. A considerable difference may 
very well exist between the interest the 
state receives for its funds and the in- 
terest the money actually earns, and 
nobody be the wiser. Perhaps the great- 
est “ opportunity,” however, consists of 
simply “being on the inside.” Let 
Plunkitt explain: “ My party’s in power 
in the city and it’s going to undertake a 
lot of public improvements. Well, I’m 
tipped off, say, that they’re going to lay 


out a new park at a certain place. I go 
to that place and I buy up all the land 
I can in the neighborhood. Then the 
board of this or that makes its plan 
public, and there is a rush to get my 
land, for which nobody cared in par- 
ticular before. 

“ Ain’t it perfectly honest to charge 
a good price and make a profit on my 
investment and foresight? ” 

The protection of the underworld and 
opportunities for extorting bribes 
might also be cited, but they probably 
do not constitute a very important ele- 
ment in the situation. 

“ Opportunities ” are not confined to 
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the field of administration alone. Pe,. 
haps the most scientifically constructed 
bills that pass through our legislatures 
are the appropriation bills carrying 
“pork”; scientifically constructed, fron, 
the point of view of satisfying the de. 
sires of the largest number of legisla. 
tors. With these may be placed the bills 
carrying grants of one kind or another. 
franchises or concessions for this o; 
that. A slight patronage in the way of 
clerkships also exists, as does the possi. 
bility of bribery. Little emphasis, hoy. 
ever, need be placed on these. 

Even in the judiciary, “opportunities” 

(Continued on page 26) 


A New Political Workshop 


clubhouses has been shown in 

these pages during the past year 
or so—several national headquarters. 
city clubs, a juvenile establishment. 
business clubs for girls, and house after 
house built or bought by the women of 
some club in the General Federation. 
They have amply demonstrated that 
women are quite as capable of financ- 
ing a building project and managing a 
club business as any men anywhere. 
Now for the first time we are showing 
a state League of Women Voters’ club- 
house, established on the same basis. 
To Pennsylvania goes the distinction, 
and Pennsylvania paint brushes are 
busy finishing up the job in time for the 
state convention which meets in Phila- 
delphia, November 14 to 17. 

The house, purchased by the state or- 
ganization, is a spacious mansion at 
1725 Spruce Street; just around the 
corner from Rittenhouse Square, famed 
in story and history as the heart 
of the old Philadelphia residence sec- 
tion. Its purchase is a natural develop- 
ment of the fact that throughout the late 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
the headquarters of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Voters was housed 
in the home of Mrs. Lyman D. Gilbert on 
the river front at Harrisburg. This 
stimulated the desire to have a perma- 
nent home. 

After a considerable period of trying 
negotiations, arrangements were com- 
pleted to make the purchase for some- 
what in excess of $50,000. Alterations 
and improvements, which are quite ex- 
tensive, will bring the cost to upward 
of $60,000. The settlement for the pur- 
chase and the expenses for the remodel- 
ing are being financed by an issue of 
six per cent bonds which are having 
comparatively easy sale—at once a 
testimonial to the value of the house 
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State 


future home of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women voters 


The 


and to the stability of the League. 

Two special features of the new 
League House are a tea room and a 
splendid auditorium. which will seat 
about two hundred. The tea room will 
of course help to meet the running ex- 
penses of the house, while the audi- 
torium, in addition to providing a 
meeting place for League meetings. 
will also supply some revenue in that 
it may be rented out on occasions to 
organizations of various kinds. Plans 
are under way also to establish a thrift 
shop in the basement. which would af- 
ford a third source of revenue for the 
house and League. 

The house is four stories in height 
and contains ample space. It will pro- 
vide headquarters not only for the state 
organization, but for the Philadelphia 





rented. These rooms are to be named 
and furnished in honor of four women 
who were leaders in one field or 
another in the Woman Suffrage com. 
paign—Susan B. Anthony, Anna How. 
ard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Mary Garrett. 

In addition to the tea room, the 
ground floor will provide a lounge for 
the convenience and comfort of League 
members. It is also planned to rent 
this room for private uses, such as card 
parties, teas and luncheons. 

The auditorium will be supplied with 
a new grand piano through the interest 
and industry of Miss Anne Livingston 
and Miss Elizabeth Hood Latta, two 
Philadelphia musicians of note who are 
raising a fund for this purpose. 

From basement to garret the house 
is being remodeled. It will have a new 
heating system, new electric fixtures 
and new plumbing, while throughout it 
is being newly papered and painted. 

Besides offering in a social sense 4 
meeting place for members and officers 
of the League, the new League house will 
also permit of greater efficiency in the 
dispatch of the business associated witha 
State League Headquarters. As a matter 
of fact, a considerable departure in 
State League work may be made in that 
the more extensive mechanical equip- 
ment will permit the state office to do 
work for county organizations, thereby 
saving the funds of both county and 
state. 

Naturally, this project originated 
with the women in the League and is 
being carried through at every poi 
by the women of the League. At firs 
blush. it seemed like a tremendous ul 
dertaking. but even such tasks as these 
do not daunt women who -have gone 
through the strenuous suffrage fights 


‘League as well. Besides, there will be+y or who have cut their way through the 
four sleeping rooms. which are already « tangles of legislative halls. 
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Feminism and Flowers 


A Business Woman of Austria 
By Marjorie Shuler 


says Frau Yella Hertzka, and she 

should know, since for ten years 
she has been running an eminently suc- 
cessful school for women gardeners and 
has graduate students managing good 
businesses of their own throughout cen- 
tral Europe. Certainly there could be 
few more fascinating places in all the 
world in which to work than in Frau 
Herizka’s rose garden out at Dobling, 
one of the suburbs of Vienna, Austria. 
But that is not what makes gardening 
such a good field for women, in Frau 
Hertzka’s opinion, but rather the fact 
that it is a trade which in her estima- 
tion a woman can continue fairly easily 
after marriage. 

Frau Hertzka came to her own venture 
by way of the idea that gardeners are 
the most contented people in the world. 
Just look at gardeners, she said to her- 
self; they are paid less than almost any- 
one else, but they seem to be more 
satisfied than almost any one else. She 
herself was married, and married to the 
kind of a husband who believes that his 
wife has a right to try to do things 
which interest her. So there were no 
objections in the way when she decided 
to enter the state horticultural school. 
That is there were no objections from 
her husband. But there were plenty 
from the school. No woman ever had 
attended the classes. That was objection 
enough in the opinion of the director 
of the school. But the vice secretary of 
state was more amenable and _pres- 
ently Yella Hertzka was enrolled along 
with all the sixteen- to nineteen- year- 
old boys who were attending the 
school. 


(Fas Fe’ is woman’s business, 


Smile-Power 


Now to really appreciate the story 
you have to know that Yella Hertzka is 
a feminist. I don’t know any more 
feministic feminist in all Europe. She 
heads the feminist movement in Aus- 
tria. She heads the peace movement in 
Austria. She is the founder and direc- 
tor of the Frauenklub of Vienna, one of 
the most strongly feministic organiza- 
tions in Europe. But Yella Hertzka has 
soft dark eyes and a smile which would 
charm a mandarin. And she has a 
gentle voice which would wheedle the 
Sphinx into speech if she wanted the 
Sphinx to speak—which she certainly 
does not, for who can tell what the 
Sphinx might say about the feminists of 
ancient Egypt? Well, Yella Hertzka 
looked and smiled, and smiled and 
talked her way through the three-year 





course in one year and then came grad- 
uation. The director could not refuse 
her a diploma but he did refuse her a 
place in the class picture. Very well, 
said those boys who had been watching 
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Frau Yella Hertzka, of Vienna 


her look and smile, and smile and talk, 
if Frau Hertzka isn’t in the picture, 
there won’t be a picture. So the Herr 
Direktor had to give in. Which proves 
that feminists are not always such ob- 
jectionable creatures as they are repre- 
sented to be and that the quality of 
getting your own way with a smile is a 
pretty useful one for a woman in busi- 
ness to have. 

Then Frau Hertzka went off to com- 
plete her education in a German school 
and returned to start a combination 
horticultural and household school at 
her own home at Dobling. The house- 
hold school has been dropped, but the 
horticultural school still flourishes. 
There is plenty of land for gardens 
around Frau Hertzka’s own home and 
some of the classrooms are on the base- 
ment floor of her house. A basement 
floor in Austria does not mean what a 
basement floor in the United States does, 
you understand. It means a wonderful 
place of scrubbed flagstones with win- 
dows which give out into a tangle of 
rosebushes and sweet-scented lilacs. It 
means being close to the big kitchen with 
its shining copper pans where the most 
delectable odors come out to mingle 
with the heavy fragrance of the flowers 
and to let you know that luncheon is go- 
ing to be something especially nice to- 
day. Frau Hertzka has her own office 
with a big desk in a tiny room on this 





floor. The hothouses stretch back of the 
house and on every side are the flower 
beds, great masses of flowering plants 
and vegetables and blossoms in one. de- 
lightful mass. 

The girls do all the digging and man- 
age the heating plant for the hothouse, 
only one man being employed on the 
place. There is a fruit garden and an 
old peasant garden with all the shrubs 
and plants which would be grown on a 
little country place. Each kitchen garden 
is a model of every kind of vegetable in 
the quantity which would be used by 
the average family. But beauty is al- 
ways to the fore and the pupils learn 
how to cultivate poppies among the 
artichokes and phlox around the edges 
of the romaine and spinach. 

There must be plenty of growing 
plants and flowers because the florists 
make heavy levies on the gardens. One 
day it will be 250,000 sweetpeas to be 
cut and the next it will be the heavy- 
headed roses by the hundred dozens. 
This is a part of the practice work of 
the pupils. For her examination each 
girl will plant and care for one entire 
bed, perhaps a plot of 5,000 cyclamen 
plants, or a mass of sweetpeas, or rows 
of cucumbers. But there is one garden 
which is most carefully tended of all 
and from which no blossom is ever cut 
save for the guests of the hostess and 
that is Frau Hertzka’s own rose garden. 
It is enclosed by walls of growing 
green, tiny trees each one of which has 
been planted in the happiest time of 
some year. The rosebuds are flanked 
by tiny graveled walks and at one side 
is a fairy ring. Perhaps you never saw 
fairies, but once inside the circle of fir 
trees with nothing of the near landscape 
in view, only some distant mountains 
and a church steeple, standing there on 
the grass-grown stepping-stones—see if 
little sprites do not dance out before 
your eyes. 


At School in a Garden 


The school does gardening on a large 
scale to order. It has laid out twelve 
landscape gardens and during the war 
it laid out two thousand allotment 
gardens. 

The ordinary course for pupils is 
two years, and three girls who finished 
that course last year have established 
themselves in business and have made 
successes even during these twelve 
months when a stricken Austria has lit- 
tle money to spend for the luxuries and 
joys of living. One of these now owns 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Don’t Fail to Vote on Election Day 


N Tuesday, November 6th, the American people have 


QO the privilege of going to the polls and exercising the 
most precious right a human being can have, the right 
of self-government. No matter how little is accomplished by 
a vote, or how ineffectual its exercise seems, it is a privilege 
which no self-respecting man or woman should neglect to use. 
This is called an “ off year ” politically. The elections are 
largely local and the issues do not arouse nation-wide interest 
and enthusiasm. Probably two-thirds of the eligible voters 
will not take the trouble to vote. Much publicity and prod- 
ding are necessary to get a big proportion of eligible voters 
to the polls. Much of the blame for this lies at the door of 
partisanship. Where there is general, candid, free discussion 
of candidates and issues, based not on partisanship but on 
their merits, people are readier to express an opinion at the 
polls, but that is rare. “ My county is always Republican; 
their candidates are sure to win. Why should I bother to 
vote? ” is a frequent thought and is responsible for many 
slackers on election day, oz, “ The Democratic organization 
always puts it over; my vote won't count.” 

The healthiest political situation exists where two parties 
are fairly evenly balanced and where each is on its merits 
and is bidding for votes, and that condition is exceptional. 
But no matter what the situation is in your town, no matter 
how confused the issues, no matter how little your vote seems 
to count, go to the polls. Get a sample ballot beforehand, 
and study both tickets. Prepare yourself as for an important 
examination and exercise your best judgment; not only that, 
but get all your neighbors to go to the polls. Help get out 
the vote! These men you are electing are your public ser- 
vants, spending great sums of money taken from your pockets, 
managing important affairs of your children, responsible, in 
a degree, for the comfort, health and prosperity of your home, 
or the reverse. Choose them with the greatest care; hold them 
responsible for results, and let them know that you are inter- 
ested in what they are doing. Only so will local government 
become thrifty, intelligent and effective-—G. F. B. 





Are Women Disappointed in Politics? 


AM asked continually whether I am satisfied with woman 
| suffrage now that it is achieved. Yes, I am, because I 

see what I expected to see. I had learned before 1920 
that there is no short-cut to the millennium. I knew that 
women would be disappointed with politics, and they are. 
I have heard of no woman who is disappointed enough to 
want to go back with the paupers, insane and criminals who 
compose the disfranchised classes. They are disappointed 
nevertheless, frankly, outspokenly disappointed. They are 
disappointed first of all because they miss the exaltation, the 
thrill of expectancy, the vision which stimulated them in the 
suffrage campaign. They find none of these appeals to their 
aspiration in the party of their choice. They expected to 
help speed up the evolution of progress, when they 
would be able to support their ideals with their votes. 
They discover that in each of the dominant parties 
there is a right and a left. A strong “my party right 
or wrong” group, known as the old guard, which largely 
controls the administration of the party, composes the 
right. A smaller, much divided group, calling _ itself 
progressive, makes up the left, and these two balance 


each other so neatly that the outstanding result is a timid 
conservatism. When two timid stand-pat parties counter 
each other the outcome is a stand-pat nation. 

Women have been born to their parties as have men. They 
are divided between them as are men, but they whisper their 
disappointment across the “ deadman’s line” between. 

The second cause of disappointment has arisen from the 
frequent lectures women get on the subject of party loy. 
alty.. They never needed lectures on loyalty in the suffrage 
campaign. They are not used to it, but political leaders 
have been afflicted with a mild hysteria induced by the fear 
of political independence. “ Governments function through 
parties,” they declared, and said it over and over until 
women repeated it in their lectures to other women. There 
has been more talk about party loyalty since 1920 than in 
the fifty preceding years. The thing that startled and be. 
wildered the women was that any party leader was thrown 
into conniptions whenever any woman threatened to bolt a 
candidate. ‘ Conniptions” may be a word not in the dic. 
tionary, but it is what the politicians had. At last women 
and men have understood each other on this subject and 
women are sobered but not reconciled. One well-known party 
leader, in the thick of party politics for the last thirty years, 
offers an example. He was descanting on party loyalty to 
some women who were protesting against a nomination. 
He grew more and more excited and eloquent as he went 
on, and showed clearly that party loyalty in his estimate 
was omitted from the Ten Commandments by some unfortu- 
nate mistake. But, exclaimed a woman, how can a woman 
vote for a man she wholly disapproves? Ah, he exclaims, 
that is different. We all vote against candidates we don't 
approve. We frequently defeat a candidate on our own 
ticket—that isn’t party disloyalty, but telling of it is. Al- 
ways defend a candidate of the party publicly but vote 
against him if you want to. Having established the fact 
that the ethics of men voters permits them to campaign for 
a candidate but gives them liberty to scratch him in the 
polling booth, and the ethics of women compels them to an- 
nounce their repudiation of the candidate from the house- 
tops, a new status quo has been reached, and there the matter 
of party loyalty stands at this date. 

The third cause of disappointment is that women have 
not been taken into the party councils on equal terms. Some 
women think they have, but other women know they haven't. 
Technical equality of position has here and there been 
achieved and much heralded through the press, but in fact, 
when there is a political problem, the old leaders hold a 
caucus somewhere and thus manage to have their way de- 
spite the women. 

A fourth disappointment is the unwillingness to give 
women even a small share of the political positions which 
would enable them to score advantage to their ideals. Some 
women are mystified by this fact, but not any old-time suf- 
fragist. The reason is that men are reconciled on the whole 
to women voters, but not to women in politics. When a 
party nominates a woman for an important post, it is clear 
she gets the cut of many a male voter who may be busy 
preaching party loyalty. Occasionally, women find a way 
out. When the women of the country wanted Grace Abbutt 
as successor to Julia Lathrop as chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, they were frustrated by the Illinois senator who re- 
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garded this proposal as patronage. But after a consider- 
able lapse of time a woman bethought herself that Miss Ab- 
bott was born in Nebraska, even though she had long been 
a citizen of Illinois. The Nebraska delegation enjoyed the 
‘oke and Miss Abbott is in the place where the women 
wanted her. 

Yet, back of women’s disappointment is an encouraging 
amount of determination to remove the causes of their dis- 
appointment. ¥e Oh,” says many a woman, “ if I could only 
get a good old-time suffrage thrill in politics it would be 
so different.” Women want a party or parties they can 
cheerfully live for and resignedly die for, and they have 
not found them. But who knows if their prayers may not 
be answered some surprising day. When and if they are 
many a man will rejoice, for while they are not saying so 
much about it as the women are, they in truth are just as 
depressed by a stand-pat nation as are any of the women. 
The new women voters have been unfortunately caught in 
one of the ever-recurring slumps in idealism. Men and 
women of vision know there is a better time coming.—CarkRIE 
CHAPMAN CATT. 


Hope? 
T> approach of the fourth anniversary of Armistice 


Day sees a new ray of hope on the international situa- 

tion. Not perhaps a very bright one, since the accept- 
ance by France of the British proposal originally made by 
Mr. Hughes last winter is hedged about with bristling reserva- 
tions. Yet much of this may be for immediate political effect, 
and in any case the fact that the powers are doing something, 
that France is willing to sit in at all, and that at last the 
United States makes a return to Europe—all this is ground 
for hope. Since the Hughes plan was first made public it has 
seemed the one sane and logical next step—to find out, as a 
common sense starting point, what Germany could pay. It 
implied neither surrender of justice nor condonation of any- 
thing that had brought about the situation. It was merely 
the practical thing if the object was to get reparations and 
not to destroy but to build up and restore the shattered struc- 
ture of European economic life. France, terrified, patience 
exhausted, fired with new ambitions, would not consent. Her 
greatest absorption was with security rather than with repara- 
tions. Now the withdrawal of German passive resistance, 
the threatened break-up of Germany, has brought a new test 
of French policy in the eyes of the world. The moment was 
opportune to bring to bear the weight of other nations’ opin- 
ion for a reconsideration of the situation. 

One can only hope that the experts will move quickly. 
Events in Germany are not waiting on long-deferred confer- 
ences, and it is momentarily a question whether there will be 
any Germany to pay reparations.—V. R. 


Homes Needed 
< hearings before the New York State Housing Com- 


mission reveal a condition of acute public danger. 

Senator Copeland, former Health Commissioner, tes- 
tified that the present congestion of New York put the city 
at the mercy of an epidemic. Doctors testified that there 
are large districts where practically all children are six or 
seven pounds under normal weight, owing to unsanitary con- 
ditions, and underfeeding, due to the absorption of too large 
a part of the parents’ income for exorbitant rents. From 
the mass of evidence presented, a few main facts stand out 
clearly: 

The building of low-priced and moderate-priced apart- 
ments has practically ceased, because it pays only a small 
profit, while other lines of investment pay a much larger 
per cent, and everybody with money to invest naturally 
wants to place it where it will bring in the largest possible 
returns. Population is growing, and old tenements are con- 
stantly wearing out and are not being replaced. Hence the 
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pressure of demand is severe and ever increasing upon the 
low-priced and moderate-priced apartments that were put 
up before such building ceased. Consequently the owners 
of these are able to charge constantly soaring prices, and 
they almost all do it. Many of them also refuse to make 
even the most necessary repairs. People of small or mod- 
erate means are being squeezed tighter and tighter, and there 
is no relief in sight. This state of things, though not so acute 
everywhere as in New York City, prevails to a large extent 
throughout the nation, since everywhere like causes have 
produced like effects. 

The great majority of our population is made up of per- 
sons of small or moderate means. Moderate priced housing, 
therefore, is a necessity. Since private enterprise has ceased 
to furnish it, we must have recourse to municipal housing. 
Scores of cities in Europe had done so, and made a success 
of it, even before the war. The alternative is ever-increasing 
misery, disease and degradation. 

Things have been allowed to drift too long already. 
Women should make a vigorous effort for a change of policy. 

Human beings can analyze the light of stars millions of 
miles away, and tell just what their chemical composition 
is. We can send our voices from continent to continent, and 
cross the sea in submarines, and fly around the world in air- 
planes. Is it not extraordinary that we have not yet been 
able to provide ourselves with decent housing? We have 
invented deadly gases that can destroy an enemy city in a 
twinkling, but we have not yet found a way to provide the 
people of our own cities with wholesome air. 

When women have an equal say in the conduct of human 
affairs, not only theoretically but practically, the great prizes 
will go not to inventions for making money or causing de- 
struction, but to those for advancing human welfare.— 


A. 3. B. 


The Jewish Women’s Convention 


NOTHER great gathering of women is about to take 
A place, and it is safe to predict that it, like all the rest, 

will go on record for international co-operation. This 
is the tenth triennial convention of the Council of Jewish 
Women, to be held in St. Louis November 11-16, and its pro- 
gram shows an organization interested not only in further- 
ing its own racial interests but in the great concerns of all 
the world—education, co-operation, peace. The roster of 
great Jewish women begins away back with Miriam and 
Deborah, when our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were savages. 
(Choosing at random, we have named a prophetess and a 
judge.) Today, any review of the ranks of professional 
women will show a worthy percentage of Jewish women, able, 
efficient, public-spirited, in law and medicine, in political and 
civic posts. The Council of Jewish Women, a member of the 
Women’s Legislative Committee, has been active in all the 
causes for which organized women have been working, and 
has sound constructive influence. It will be interesting to see 
what form its affirmation of belief in world co-operation takes. 


A “ Dirty Habit ” 


OR years it has become increasingly common to see a 
girl or a woman open her handbag or vanity case in pub- 
lic, and studying her face in the generous sized mirror 

contained in it, apply powder and rouge, lip-stick and eye- 
brow pencil quite as unconcernedly as if she were making 
her toilet in the privacy of her own room. Some way we 
haven’t liked it, not because we disapprove of make-up (which 
we do when it is inexpertly used, as it is in most cases), nor 
because of over-developed fastidiousness. In fact, it would 


have been difficult for us to define the repulsion, but a short 
sentence in Mrs. Wharton’s “A Son at the Front” gave us 
unmitigated joy, it so completely described our feelings. She 
speaks of “ the dirty habit of making up in public ”; a simple 
phrase, but isn’t it expressive? 
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Women in Civil Service 
By Helen H. Gardener 
U. S. Civit SERVICE COMMISSIONER 


This is the second article-editorial on the 
Civil Service that Commissioner Gardener has 
written especially for the Woman Citizen. 
We are proud to have her and certain of our 
readers’ appreciation of this fresh and valu- 
able material. 


| | NTIL recently it has not been pos- 


sible for me to answer certain 

questions asked many times and 
from many quarters for the simple rea- 
son that at no one place in the govern- 
ment activities were such facts to be 
found. It was all a guess—your guess 
was as good as mine. For example: 
How many women are in the govern- 
ment service? How many men? What 
is their relative status as to salaries? 
What chance have the women for pro- 
motion? 

These and many similar questions 
have been shot at me from all over the 
country ever since I have been United 
States Civil Service Commissioner. 
Some of them I can now answer for the 
first time. 

First, you must realize that Uncle 
Sam has two classes of civil service em- 
ployees—one called the field branch, 
comprising the Federal offices and es- 
tablishments scattered throughout the 
country, and the other the departmental 
branch, comprising, generally speaking, 
the Government activities in the District 
of Columbia. The present compilation 
has been made up to July, 1923. At 
that date there were, in the District of 
Columbia, 66,290 men and women do- 
ing your work in Washington. You will 
understand that this is exclusive of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, as will 
be all of the facts herein given. Of 
this number 27,469 are women, and 38.- 
821 are men. You will see, therefore, 
that there are only 11,352 more men 
than women government employees in 
Washington. When you realize how 
short a time women have been employed 
by the Government that seems to me not 
a bad showing for women. 

Outside of the District of Columbia, 
in the field, the showing is naturally not 
so great, since the railway mail service, 
postal carriers, forest rangers, agricul- 
tural employees, engineering enterpris- 
es, etc., have not yet taken on women to 
any great extent, and in some of these 
activities, due to the rough and heavy 
types of work coupled with the physi- 
cal dangers, it is not likely that women 
will be largely employed for some time 
to come, if ever. In the field we find 


the total number of employees to be 
482,241, of whom 54,052 are women 
and 428,189 are men. This, of course, 
pulls the average down to a low level, 
making 81,521 women in the entire gov- 
ernment service as against 467,010 men 
—nearly six times as many men as 
women. But you will be interested to 
know that out of the 31,935 postmasters 
(in 1920) 11,208 were women, and dur- 
ing the last and present administrations 
thirteen women have been appointed to 
first-class offices where the salaries range 
from $3,300 to $6,000. 

Not so bad, again, when it is remem- 
bered that the examinations for these 
offices are based very largely upon busi- 
ness experience, which means length of 
time one has been in a business where 
he has had the management of numbers 
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of men and of finances of a size com- 
mensurate with that required by the 
post office under consideration. Compar- 
atively few women can stand this test. 
Then comes in, also, the general repu- 
tation for success, for tact, for proven 
ability to meet the public and a number 
of other qualifications besides educa- 
tional ones, in all of which an applicant 
must be proven to be one of the best 
three of all who competed in the exam- 
ination. No great number of women, 
so far, in any given community, have 
had the opportunity or experience to 
prove up in such a contest. That so 
large a number (comparatively) have 
done so with success and have been ap- 
pointed is, I think, quite remarkable and 
very encouraging to women. They have 
won, often in spite of stiff competition 
of well-established and popular busi- 
ness men of their communities and in 
spite of the still lively, age-long preju- 
dice against acknowledging:that women 
have either the ability or the right to 
hold such positions and to direct the 
activities of their male employees. 

In one town in Iowa recently nearly 
every business man who was interviewed 
regarding all of the applicants, among 








whom there was a woman, said, “ It js 
a man’s job,” or “It would be a joke to 
appoint a woman in a town of this size,” 
It was not nearly so large a town, by the 
way, as several where women are and 
have been successful postmasters for 
years. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
observe the mental attitude of men jn 
different parts of the country in their 
scornful and contemptuous, instinctiye 
and habitual treatment of the “ fair 
play ” proposition, of which all Amer. 
ican men boast, when it comes to ap. 
plying this same principle to women, 
It is simply non-existent in their minds 
—for women. Again, in another part 
of the country the men interviewed an- 
alyze the business experience, education, 
character, and general possibilities of 
the various candidates with no apparent 
sex prejudice, which seems to me to 
show real progress. 


What Civil Service Can and What It 
Cannot Do 


There is a pretty general misunder- 
standing of what civil service can do. 
It can test out—in a group of applicants 
—the relative fitness for a job. It can. 
not necessarily place you in that job. It 
cannot determine your pay. It cannot 
keep you in the job after you get it un. 
less you “ make good,” which means a 
good deal more than simply doing the 
things that some chief sets you to do. 
You have got to show the spirit of co- 
operation to the satisfaction of your 
chief. 

The government business is a very 
serious matter. Upon it depends the 
welfare of all of us. Our health, pros- 
perity, safety, and our very lives de. 
pend upon the employees whose salaries 
you pay in your taxes. 

The politician who tries to unload up- 
on the government payroll the “ lame 
the halt and the blind” of his own 
party or his own household is a menace 
to us all, whether he is of your party 
or of the opposition. 

The sympathy appeal is calculated 
to rend the heart, it is true, but it should 
not control the judgment. Sympathy 
for misfortune or for lack of ability is 
natural and commendable in any one, 
but if government positions are to be 
given out on the basis of sympathy. 
whether political or personal, then we 
should seek out the most unfortunate. 
helpless, or decrepit persons to be found 
and give to them the positions upon 
which the welfare of the nation depends. 
It would be far safer and cheaper to 
pension them outright. 
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The hardest work that has come to me 
as Commissioner has been facing the 
many “hard luck” appeals for work 
made by those who were not competent 
to undertake the jobs applied for, but 
which, with the valor of ignorance, they 
think they ought to have. 


The Higher Positions 


Do women hold many of the higher 
positions? 

No, not a great many. 

Why? Considering the number of 
men employed, there are not many men 
holding high positions, and those who 
are, do not to any startling extent abdi- 
cate in favor of those who are out. The 
“After you, Alphonse!” attitude of 
mind does not obtain in men toward 
other men, so how can we expect that 
men, whose age-long mental attitude 
toward women has been one of scornful 
unbelief as to their ability to handle the 
larger affairs, will suddenly display an 
altitude not only of co-operation but of 
abdication ? 

Again, many women fear to take the 
real responsibilities and many who 
think that they want to do so are the 
very ones who are unfit through lack of 
tact or other personal qualities. There 
are so many reasons and, so far as I 
can see, it is only time and eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of women, an honest 
effort to be properly equipped for the 
advance, and in it all and through it 
all keeping a saving sense of humor and 
a sweet temper, that are going to win in 
time. 

The progress is tremendous so far 
and the outlook is not so dark as some 
of us sometimes think. There is no ques- 
tion about the key positions being held 
by men. There is no question that many 
of these men resent women in what they 
feel is their province. Women make 
good, and as a rule honest, auditors and 
accountants, but they are not acceptable 
in these positions to some of the unit 
heads of the government. One reason 
is that the pay is good and another rea- 
son is that men hate terribly to deal 
with women on the financial side, espe- 
cially where their own inadequacy is 
likely to prove startling. Man has been 
so used to being looked up to by trust- 
ing eyes. He shrinks from being looked 
at by understanding ones. Also, men 
who wish to cheat the government in 
their tax returns or their estate tax ma- 
nipulations, do not care to deal with 
women auditors. Not very many men 
care to share their dark side with a 
clear-headed woman. She is too likely to 
ask disconcerting questions where he 
might hope to find a more “ brotherly ” 
feeling of sympathy among men. For 
this and several other reasons, I think 
the Treasury Department will find, in 
the long run, that a few women auditors 
and accountants in key positions will 
Prove of great value and the time is 
coming when it will demand them. 


A Woman’s Plea 

The editorial that follows is, indeed, 
“what American women think”—not one 
woman, but many. It is a little “ sermon,” 
prepared by the Department of Interna- 
tional Co-operation to Prevent War of the 
National League of Women Voters, in the 
hope that it may be addressed by a woman 
to women on Armistice Sunday, November 
11, in pulpits all over the country. Its use 
in this way has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


HIS year Armistice Day falls 
T upon the Lord’s Day, and in 

churches throughout the country 
women are pleading as Christians for a 
Christian world. Five years ago today 
the war-torn world rejoiced at the com- 
ing of peace. The hopes of millions 
of men and women ran high for a world 
peace, permanent and just. 

We celebrate that day, but with con- 
fessions of failure and of sin. We have 
not achieved that peace, nor realized 
that justice. Deep hatreds and fears 
abide. Nations today still compete in 
preparing for war. Not only is war a 
bitter fruit of the tree of violence and 
hate, but also a root which strikes deep 
down into the soil of a competitive and 
unfriendly world. 

In this world-problem and world- 
task none are more deeply concerned 
than women. It is we who supremely 
suffer and mourn when wars rage and 
sudden death destroys our youth. 

But we are not without hope. De- 
spite daily visions of disaster there is 
a Power that can save us and the world. 

“Repent and believe ” was the good 
news brought by our Lord to men of 
old. But repentance must be for that 
whole system—a system to which we 
have contributed—that historic system 
of aggressive nationality and economic 
rivalry, which inevitably hurled one 
nation against another in a conflict for 


tenn HONE esneceaerenerereereeiey 


1918-1923 
IVE years ago Epes 
A frenzy of wild joy—prayer or shout- 

ing, as our mood was: 

Joy not only that our side had conquered 

But that the end of war had come. 

The world would be rebuilt 

And its foundation would be brotherhood. 


And now... .? 

Chaos, hunger, civil strife, 
Oppression of one nation by another 
In the name of legal right. 

Hate rampant, jealous fear 


And for a final touch the news that our own 
land 

Secure, aloof, untouched, 

Now leads the world in manufacture of the 
deadly gas 

That makes war triple hell. 


It must not come again! 
But what will stop it? 


What if the women of the world 

Should stand united against war 

Not in sentiment alone but in the will to 
act 5 


Would that not be enough? 
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power, and which, if unrestrained, will 
hurl nations into war again. 

We are urged to consider today the 
immediate practical step which Amer- 
ica can take in helping to bring right- 
eousness and peace. 

Justice demands that no nation de- 
clare in the name of patriotism that in 
any dispute it shall be at once the 
judge, the party to action, and the 
executioner to carry out the sentence. 

All over our land today as our pas- 
tors are preaching, men and women are 
thinking on the proposal of our late 
President that America become a mem- 
ber of the World Court of Justice. The 
great women’s organizations of our 
country have endorsed this proposal 
and are earnestly promoting it, and 
today we are called to a new service 
for peace and justice. 

As women in our own homes we have 
striven to be impartial, kind and con- 
structive; so in the national world we 
ask that to each nation be given its 
rights, ‘that the weak be protected 
against the strong and especially that 
in place of selfish greed and savage 
resort to brute force, there be a_ spirit 
of mutual good-will, each considering 
the rights and needs of all. A warless 
world can be based only on impartial 
justice. 

Women believe that the ethics of the 
home should have universal sway. For 
this reason we welcome the proposal of 
our late President that America become 
a member of the World Court of Jus- 
tice, and thus take its part as a nation 
in extending Christian ethics to the 
great family of nations. 

This day has been named World 
Court Sunday, not only in order that 
today we may think about the World 
Court and what it may mean for the 
world, but also in order that today 
each of us shall act in the practical way 
now needful to help make the World 
Court a real power in the world. 

Before this day closes, will not every 
woman in this church—and every man 
too—write a personal letter to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and to our United States 
Senators? The letters need not be long, 
but they must earnestly plead that 
America should become a member of 
the World Court. The Senators and 
the President can decide aright for the 
people of the United States only when 
we, the people, let them know in no un- 
certain voice what we want. This is 
our duty today. 

We know that the World Court and 
America’s membership in it will not 
alone end war. But we also know that 
the Court and each nation’s member- 
ship in it are steps to bring peace and 
justice to a hungry, weary, warring 
world. Will you have faith in His 
Name and help bring to all nations that 
more abundant life for which He gave 
His Own? Will you do your part? 
Will you pray? Will you act? 
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Report on European Women 


On October 22 President Coolidge received a delegation 
made up of members of the informal woman-to-woman com- 
mission which the convention at Des Moines appointed to 
visit countries of Europe, and accepted from Mrs. Park, as 
chairman, a summary of the following report: 

The National League of Women Voters believes that to all 
thinking men and women peace must be a fundamental issue 
because it is clear that with the new methods of warfare 
civilization cannot survive unless means are found to pre- 
vent war. The members of the League realize that peace 
must be worked for rationally, since injudicious efforts for 
peace may actually breed war. They also realize that en- 
during peace cannot be expected until a means is found of 
settling international disputes by peaceful methods and of 
lessening possible causes of friction before they reach the 
stage of active dispute. 

With these convictions in mind, the National League of 
Women Voters at its convention last April requested some 
of its delegates to the congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Rome to talk with representative women 
of other countries in order to get a better understanding of 
the effect of the Great War on the status of women and of 
women’s ideas about the prevention of future war. Bank- 
ers, military men, economists, legislators, and social workers 
had brought back the results of study of European condi- 
tions but no committee of women to talk .to women had 
been sent and the League believed that since women in their 
capacity as women, with women’s traditional training, have 
a definite point of view on many questions of government, 
a mission of women to women might discover opinions and 
attitudes of a kind special to women which would be of 
value in developing rational means of preventing future 
war. 

The commission had an exceptional opportunity of meet- 
ing women from most of the countries of Europe and from 
South America, Australasia, Africa, and Asia at the con- 
gress in Rome, at which women of forty-three countries 
agreed on a program that affirmed the duty of all women 
to work for reconciliation among nations and for the sub- 
stitution of judicial methods for force in the settlement of 
international disputes. Several incidents during the con- 
gress, as well as the resolutions which it adopted, showed 
the underlying unity of purpose of women and their realiza- 
tion of a fundamental common interest in the maintenance 


of peace. 


After the congress, the members of the commission sep. 
arated and visited England, Austria, Germany, France, Bel. 
gium, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland. An 
informal questionnaire was used and interviews with women 
in these countries were directed to the end of learning the 
attitude of women in organized groups toward peace, and 
what the women of each nation are doing to co-operate with 
other women for the advancement of peace, as well as the 
details of the political and industrial position of women at 
the present time. Most of the women consulted were, in 
the nature of the case, those active in political, social, or 
philanthropic work. Members of several European parlia. 
ments were among them and women of various professional 
and commercial connections. It was possible also to visit 
homes in many countries and to talk with women whose 
background is purely social. 

As a result of its inquiry, the commission now makes its 
report in two sections: 
SECTION I 

Status of Women in Europe 

Politically and economically the war opened many new 
fields to women in Europe and while post-war conditions 
robbed them of much of the advance they had made, they 
are still holding a substantial proportion of their gain. This 
is especially true of women in the industrial and so-called 
lower classes. 

The fixed-income class has been the greatest sufferer from 
the war. Many of the women of the so-called upper middle 
class, who before the war had leisure to devote to civic and 
philanthropic work, are now obliged to do the work which 
they formerly employed servants to do and have no time 
for activities outside their homes. This fact in some coun- 
tries has made it inevitable that while women of this class 
have gone in greater numbers into wage-earning, they have 
lessened their work for the woman movement. 

The franchise has been granted to women in all the coun- 
tries of Northern and Central Europe. In Jugo-Slavia the 
women of Croatia and of Slovenia were given in 1921 the 
right to vote in community and town elections. In Switzer- 
land woman suffrage has not yet been obtained beyond the 
right to vote on religious questions in a few cantons, but 
in Geneva men and women teachers receive the same pay, 
and the legal profession, as in Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal, is open to women. 

Members of the commission attended sessions of parlia- 
ment in five countries which count women among their law- 
makers. In Germany about thirty per cent of the members 
of party committees are women. Under the system of pro- 
portional representation in elections, women make up about 
fifteen per cent of the members of the Prussian diet and a 
smaller proportion of the Saxon diet and Bavarian parlia- 
ment and the federal parliaments of Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Finland. Three women sit in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons; eleven have been elected to the 
Danish Folketing and eight to the Landsting; Kristiania has 
sent one woman member to the Norwegian Parliament and 
five alternates have been elected; in Sweden, 481 women are 
members of local councils, four women members of the sec- 
ond chamber of the parliament, one, a member of the first 
chamber; several women are serving on the committees or the 
staff of the League of Nations, and many women hold offices 
in city or town councils. 

It is apparent in some countries that the still rigid caste 
system tends to retard the progress of the woman movement, 
but even in those countries the status of women is appreciably 
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improved and in spite of some retrogression in the unsettled 
conditions of the present, there is no doubt that the general 
gains of European women are marked and permanent. 
Section II 
Women’s View on Peace 

The commission reports that it found women in all the 
countries visited bound, as are men, by conditions which bear 
upon affairs in their own country. In many places their out- 
look is affected by the tremendous nationalistic spirit of the 
present moment so that there is little place for constructive 
organization or sentiment regarding machinery for peace. It 
js noticeable, however, that women generally have a greater 
dislike of war than have the men of their group, although the 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 

It is true, also, that women supply the larger number of 
enthusiasts for peace and a smaller proportion of outright 
militarists. Seeing war in terms of sons, women everywhere 
have a certain common ground in their desire for peace. More 
than men, they dread war for its known effect on their special 
interests, the home and the children. European women feel 
that war has lowered moral standards and made it hard to 
train children in ethical ideals. 

Women very largely believe that in time of peace we should 
prepare for peace, since it is too late to do so when quarrcis 
have started. Women are not much given to talking about 
what should be done to settle existing difficulties, such as the 
Ruhr and Fiume afford, but are more concerned with bringing 
ebout conditions to make future friction less likely. 

The definite ideal of law as a substitute for war is most 
apparent in England. In other countries there is a great long- 
ing among women for an assurance of peace but in the more 
perturbed countries women are wringing their hands in dread, 
seeing peace as far off. The suggestion that the next genera- 
tion be taught to abhor war was frequently made by women 
who have no hope of peace as a blessing of their own 
generation. 

As a result of many intimate talks with women in European 
countries, the commission is profoundly impressed with the 
necessity of cultivating a spirit of international understanding 
and sympathy. No movement for peace can hope for success 
without this basis. The commission believes that every oppor- 
tunity to bring about such understanding should be en- 
couraged to the utmost. 

The commission is also convinced that it is of vital in-port- 
ance to develop ihe channels by which disputes betweea na- 
tions may be settled by process of law. Even though under 
existing conditions there seems little hope that any major con- 
troversies will be submitted to legal settlement, there are a 
host of lesser disputes, any one of which is capable of becom- 
ing a cause for war, which may be submitted. The chief 
hope for peace is that if lesser matters can be justly settled 
by judicial means the awakening public opinion of the world 
will compel the settlement of more vital questions in the sine 
way. For these reasons the commission recommends: 

First: That all opportunities for co-operation with other 
nations in efforts for world betterment be welcomed. 

Second: That individuals and organizations of all kinds 
take advantage of opportunities for international interecurse 
in meetings for common purposes. 

Third: That children and young persons be trained to 
understand the importance of peace as an essential hasis for 
civilization. 

Fourth: That the United States enter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on the terms proposed to the Senate 
by President Harding, because the World Court is the best 
existing application of the principle of law as opposed to 
force in the settlement of international disputes. 

The members of the commission, all of whom signed the 
report, are, in addition to Mrs. Park, Mary Foulke Morrisson 
(Mrs. James Morrisson, of Chicago), Mabeth Hurd Paig2 
(Mrs. James Paige, member of the Minnesota legislature), 
Cornelia Bryce Pinchot (Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania), and Ann Webster (Mrs. George Webster, of New 
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Mexico). Miss Adéle Clark, president of the Virginia 
League, and Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, child welfare chairman, 
accompanied the delegation to the White House. 


News From Kansas 


UST at the close of our legislature, which adjourned about 
the time of the Des Moines convention, three bills out of 
sixteen of our Children’s Code were passed. They were Senate 
Bill 59 admitting blind babies to the School for the Blind, 
Senate Bill 206 amending the Compulsory Educational Law 
and House Bill 268 requiring the separation of dependent and 
delinquent children in the county detention homes. 

We regret our inability to secure more legislation last year, 
but we hope through our bulletin and other educational 
efforts to bring about a better understanding of our legislative 
needs by the time the legislature convenes in 1925. “Much 
depends upon our preparedness in the thorough understand- 
ing of our needs.” 

The development of our bulletin, Progress, and its steady 
improvement is a source of pride to us, and as a means of 
spreading the news, the value to the League cannot be esti- 
mated. Through it we frequently receive memberships from 
remote corners of the state accompanied by appreciative let- 
ters, stating they have devoured every word from cover to 
cover. These expressions from women who are to a great 
extent isolated from the activities of women in general, tc my 
mind are the “silent voice,” or the attest of the turning of the 
worm, as it were, so far as public sentiment is concerned. 

Perhaps the most important piece of work done by our 
Kansas League has been the attainment of the goal in our 
financial campaign. At this point I wish to acknowledge the 
splendid services of Mrs. Winfield Smith, national field 
organizer, whose experience and tact were a very great help 
to us. 

The League has kept open house at three state-wide gather- 
ings, where literature was freely distributed, and different 
articles sold. Hutchinson had a booth at the State Fair where 
a reliable cleaner was sold, and provided speakers for each 
of the three days. Topeka had a rest tent where they also 
sold the same cleaner, distributed literature ard engaged ia 
an informal talk-fest. Their register shows a large number 
of visitors. 

Wichita at this time has a very attractive booth at their 
annual International Wheat Show. They have a consignment 
of beautiful Indian bead work and Indian blankets, and are 
also selling the same cleaner, of which the League hopes to 
secure the exclusive right in the state. The state League in 
the two latter places co-operated with the local Leagues. 

Pratt raised her quota in one evening, putting on a lawn 
féte, or a play festival, as it was called, which was a great 
success and pronounced very beautiful. 

Not being able to boast of any one great thing during this 
time, we are hoping that by the assembling of our small 
efforts in this narration, we may be helpful to other Leagues. 

Mrs. W. H. Tuompson, President Kansas League. 


The Congressional Committee 


HE Women’s Joint Congressional Committee held its first 
autumn meeting at League headquarters, October 15, with 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman, presiding. | When the 
meeting began only sixteen national organizations of women 
were represented in the committee but the admission of the 
National Committee for a Department of Education before 
the meeting ended raised the list of member organizations to 
seventeen. The Washington representative of the new member 
is Mrs. F. P. Bagley, with Miss Marian Parkhurst as alternate. 
It is a rule of the committee that when five or more member 
organizations endorse a measure, or a principle of legislation. 
a sub-committee made up of the representatives of the endors- 
ing organizations is thereby automatically formed to work for 
the measure. The new sub-committees of this autumn are 
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one on the World Court and one on a uniform marriage and 
divorce law. 

The annual meeting of the committee has been set for 
November 19 at which time there will be consideration of a 
suggestion made at the October meeting, that a committee be 
appointed to study the working of laws the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee or its sub-committees have cn- 
dorsed and to report on the findings. 

The representatives who attended the October meeting were 
Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard and Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, 
American Association of University Women; Miss Lida Haf- 
ford, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, National Council of Wonen; Mrs. Arthur Watkins, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Consumers’ League; 
Miss Mary Stewart, National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs; Mrs. H. F. Baker, National Service 
Star Legion; Mrs. Ellis Yost, W. C. T. U.; Miss Ethel Smith, 
National Women’s Trade Union League; Miss Elizabeth 
Eastman, Young Women’s Christian Association; Miss Charl 
Williams, National Education Association; Miss Selma Bor- 
chardt, National Federation of Teachers; Miss Lita Bain, 
American Home Economics Association, and Mrs. Park, Mrs. 
John Jay O’Connor, and Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings, Na- 


tional League of Women Voters. 


Rhode Island’s Convention 


T HE Woman Voter has never received a more complete re- 
port of any state convention than that sent by the United 
League of Rhode Island. It came in a stout manila envelope 
and included every possible document bearing on the event, 
publications, mimeographed reports and addresses, newspaper 
clippings, and sundry other things to make the picture of a 
very busy League’s work complete. 

There was in the envelope, for example, a blotter issued by 
the Cranston News with a picture of a League group on the 
front; a buff single-fold leaflet with “Old Quarters for New 
Quarters” on the outside and on the inside a verse explaining 
that the League’s old quarters have been outgrown and urging 
all League members to give a “few ‘old quarters’ just to make 
the new ones grand”; several copies of the printed ballot for 
the election of five League officers and sixteen other directors, 
October 2—the whole ticket was elected—and a list of the 
work covered by the secretary’s annual report, under the fol- 
lowing heads: meetings and speakers; schools and classes; 
administration; drives and campaigns; organization; publica- 
lions; special committees; social activities; list of conventions 
to which delegates were sent; points of co-operation, and 
legacies received. 

The president’s address is brief and to the point, a call to 
further work and a recapitulation of League beliefs, not a 
mere summary of the year’s work. The treasurer’s report 
shows many expenditures, almost as many sources of income 
and a satisfactory balance on the credit side of the account. 

The program of the convention is given in a well-arranged 
eight-page leaflet.. The first morning of the convention, 
October 1, was called “ Exhibits” and was given over to 
round tables of standing committees. Mrs. Ann Webster, 
speaking and answering questions on the model injunction 
and abatement law, represented the national Committee on 
Social Hygiene, of which she is chairman. 

The afternoon of the first day was the first general session, 
with the Hon. William S. Flynn, governor of Rhode Island, 
Mrs. DeNormandie, Mrs. Cheesman, Mrs. Charles J. Steed- 
man, Republican national committeewoman for the state, Mrs. 
Robert E. Newton, Democratic national committeewoman for 
the state, and Mrs. George Crooker, chairman of the conven- 
tion committe, as speakers. A four o’clock conference was 
directed by Mrs. Henry A. Whitmarsh, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Co-operation to Prevent War. The 


speakers were Miss Josephine Schain, of New York, and Miss 
Alice Hunt, second vice-president of the United League. 
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Mayors of Rhode Island cities were the guests of honor at 
the evening mass meeting with Joseph H. Gainer, mayor of 
Providence, as spokesman. Mrs. Charles Tiffany, chairman 
of the Manhattan Borough (New York) League, talked on the 
direct primary and J. Henry Scattergood, director of the 
Friends’ Service Committee, on the Ruhr situation and the 
deadlock in Europe. 

Tuesday morning, October 2, was a business session. In 
the afternoon, with Miss Alice W. Hunt, second vice-president, 
in the chair, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, director of the Woman’s 
Bureau of the Washington Police Department, talked of the 
policewoman as a community asset and Mrs. Ann Webster 
outlined world problems for women. The social event of the 
convention was the banquet on Tuesday evening with Mrs, 
DeNormandie presiding and Miss Ludington and Dr. W. A, 
Neilson, president of Smith College, chief speakers. 

The convention proper ended with this meeting and the 
next day was devoted to a regional conference with reports 
from Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont on legislative 
achievements, from Massachusetts on schools of politics, from 
Rhode Island on the unit plan of organization, and from 
Connecticut on financial organization, with a discussion led 
by Miss Ludington on financial organization, national, state 
and local, coming after the reports. 

Miss Josephine Schain, substitute for Miss Ruth Morgan, 
who was unable to attend, headed the discussion of round 
table organization which opened the afternoon session, and 
Miss Marguerite Owen, secretary of the Department of Organ- 
ization of the National League, followed with a discussion of 
plans for the efficient citizenship campaign. Regional guests 
were entertained at a reception in the evening and the many 
newspaper clippings sent by Miss Mary Gallahan, secretary 
of the United League, make it clear that both convention and 
conference were successful in every particular. 


Daily Registration Asked 
EGISTRATION of Massachusetts voters has undoubtedly 


received a great impetus as the result of the successful 
efforts of the Springfield League to secure continuous registra- 
tion for voters in that city, except for the interval before 
elections, primary and final, during which, in conformity with 
the state laws, no registrations are received. The state law 
now requires that the Board of Registrars shall hold such day 
and evening sessions as are required by the town or city ordi- 
nance, and other sessions deemed necessary, stipulating that 
at least one session must be held prior to the dates before 
elections when all registration must cease. Registration of 
voters therefore takes place at stated periods duly advertised, 
unavailable or inconvenient for many citizens. 

The Springfield League showed that only about 50 per cent 
of the eligible citizens of the city are registered, and gave im- 
portant evidence that “ seasonal” registration in fact disen- 
franchises many citizens. The results of the survey of actual 
conditions showed that registration had cost the city in 
salaries $6642. Stating their belief that “ such a sum is suf- 
ficient to pay for daily registration in place of the various 
sessions which it has been customary to hold from time to 
time (who knows when?)” the League maintained that their 
plan would best “serve public convenience and the respon- 
sibility of registering would rest where it belongs—directly 
upon the citizen—whereas it is now divided between the 
Board of Registrars and the citizen.” 

The plan itself is extremely simple, so simple that it might 
not occur except to women, who have long been familiar with 
making one thing answer the purpose of two. 

In a letter to the City Council, the chairman of the Regis- 
tration Committee of the League, Mrs. Embury P. Clark, 
proposed: 

“Since the city clerk is a member and clerk of the Board 
of Registrars, receiving a salary of $550, would it not be a 
feasible plan for the city government to order the Board of 
Registrars to receive registration of voters in the office of the 
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city clerk until such time as it may be deemed practicable to 
organize the board on a permanent daily service basis? 

“This would probably make it necessary for the Board of 
Registrars to appoint an assistant registrar to serve full time. 
The appointment of their chief clerk suggests itself because 
she is already familiar with all the clerical details of the 
work and is employed by the year. Another reason for the 
suggestion is that the clerical work of the department of 
registration is done in rooms adjoining the offices of the city 
clerk. 

* A plan such as this would insure there being one person 
(the city clerk or the full-time assistant registrar) on duty all 
the time and thus give to the public the maximum service to 
which the sum expended entitles it. In the opinion of the 
committee anything less than daily opportunity to register is 
not a maximum service.” 

The Springfield press has been enthusiastic for the League, 
regarding this victory as “ the first great achievement of the 
League of Women Voters,” referring of course to the Spring- 
field branch. 

An editorial writer said, ““ Nobody would think of employ- 
ing such a system (infrequent registration sessions) with re- 
spect to the registering of dogs, or the taking out of marriage 
licenses, or licenses to fish and hunt, or the many other form- 
alities that must be complied with before persons are 
privileged to do certain things.” A citizen “ may register his 
automobile at any time, but he cannot, with the same conven- 
ience, come himself to be registered in order that he may 
participate in the nomination and election of candidates to 
administer the government under which he lives.” 

Commending in high terms the plan of the League the writer 
urged the City Council “ to replace an antiquated and cumber- 
some system with one better adapted to meet present-day 
conditions.” 

What the Springfield League has accomplished undoubtedly 
points the way to extended registration. Their plan is adapt- 
able to most towns and cities. Their leadership should be 
followed—Martua E. D. Wuire. 


At Washington Headquarters 


| = president’s desk at national headquarters has a new 
decoration which is the work of Miss Adéle Clark, presi- 
dent of the Virginia League, painter, teacher, secretary of the 
state commission on simplification of state government, and 
many other things besides. Miss Clark’s decoration is made of 
a glass globe about the size of an aquarium for three gold fish, 
and inside it is a collection of Virginia flora. There are sev- 
eral partridge berry plants with red berries, an upspringing 
“sheep’s tongue,” a “pippissewa”—NMiss Clark says that is its 
Indian name and that the little plant belongs to the winter- 
green family—and beneath all these, seven varieties of Vir- 
ginia ferns on a bed of Virginia moss. After a supply of 
water had been poured over the moss, Miss Clark carefully 
fitted a round piece of glass into the opening of the globe 
and puttied it down with green putty. Green putty is the 
finishing touch of the decoration which Miss Clark says will 
stay fresh and green, and as to berries, red, for many months. 


M®. IDA HUSTED HARPER, who expects to spend the 
winter in Washington, made a red-letter October day 
for headquarters staff by coming in to call. Mrs. Harper 
speaks lightly of her twenty years of work in bringing out 
The History of Woman Suffrage—the last eighteen years en- 
tirely alone at the task—and says that it is a relief to her to 
have finished the new Life of Susan B. Anthony because she 
had dwelt too many years on the past. Hereafter Mrs. Harper 
expects to concern herself with the present and the future and 
she will return to her old profession, journalism. Every day, 
she says, the world grows more and more interesting and she 
feels sorry for the women of the early woman movement be- 
cause they were not born a generation later when life moves 
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faster and minds are swifter in decisions and life in general 
is thrilling to a degree they never dreamed of. 


Leagues and League Work 


HE Chester County (Pennsylvania) League has applied 

for a copyright on a clever device to stimulate the primary 
vote. It is a circular tag of cardboard with a red rim on 
which are printed the words “ Auspices of League of Women 
Voters.” The small circle left inside the red rim is covered 
with a white flap bearing the question, “ Will your parents 
vote at the primaries?” When this flap is torn off the tri- 
umphant answer, “ Yes they will” appears. The Chester 
League distributed more than 100,000 of these tags, 25,000 in 
Chester County, 70,000 in Alleghany County, and the rest in 
Berks, Blair, Erie, Huntington, 2nd Lebanon. Mrs. Joseph G. 
Scattergood, the Chester Coniy League’s chairman of the 
Committee on Schools, had charge of the work of distribution 
and left nothing to guess work. A list of teachers and the 
number of pupils in each school was obtained and packages 
of tags sent out varied in contents from 35 to 2,000. With 
Mrs. Horace A. Pyle, Mrs. Scattergood called on the county 
superintendent of schools, who gladly helped, adding to the 
note which the League sent to every teacher his own endorse- 
ment of the plan and his request that teachers co-operate. The 
Chester County League believes that the tag can be adapted 
for use in general elections as well as in the primaries, but 
claims the right, as first to make use of the device, to be sole 
producer and salesman of it. Mrs. Charles Lea, chairman of 
the League, is the inventor of the tag. 


SSISTANT Attorney General Mabel Willebrandt has 
spoken in high praise of the court visiting plan of Mrs. 
Ann Webster, chairman of the Committee on Social Hygiene. 
Mrs. Webster has asked Leagues everywhere to appoint com- 
mittees to attend sessions of courts where cases affecting 
women and children are tried, to the end that they may learn 
whether women sex offenders are discriminated against, and 
whether the laws in general are justly applied. Mrs. Webster 
has suggested that women who are not familiar with court 
procedure be appointed to the committees, women who will 
see with fresh eyes and with minds unaccustomed to existing 
practices. The reports of such women will do more, it is be- 
lieved, than any amount of formal protest by workers thor- 
oughly used to courts and their ways. Mrs. Webster spoke 
for the National League at the convention of the Vermont 
League, October 13, touring the state with Mrs. Conner, Mrs. 
DeNormandie, and Mrs. Winfield Smith. 


XTRACT from a letter from Mrs. Webster: “I have always 
thought of Vermont as being famous for two things— 
maple sugar and hospitality. They’re both here. We are 
rushing about doing two performances a day and eating and 
sleeping when it is convenient. Yesterday we breakfasted at 
6:00 and took a train at Bennington. We were scheduled to 
arrive at Bristol at 12:55 and to go on at 1:45. About eleven 
o’clock we began to think of that six o’clock breakfast and to 
wonder when we should find time and food again, when the 
train stopped at Rutland and in rushed Mrs. Samuel Frank, 
treasurer of the State League, bringing huge quantities of 
chicken salad, hot coffee, hot rolls, sandwiches, etc., and say- 
ing apologetically she was so sorry she could not really bring 
us something to eat.” 


ISS ETELKA ROCKENBACH, fourth vice-president of 

the Indiana League, has been appointed a member of 
the State Board of Education. She has been for some time 
vice-chairman of the Republican State Committee. 


Through a printing error in the last issue, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton’s name was omitted from the list of guests at Commissioner 
Gardener’s farewell dinner in honor of Mrs. Cunningham. 
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In Appreciation 
 & Carrie Chapman Catt, in grate- 
ful recognition of her steadfast 
efforts to secure the enfranchisement of 
the women of the world,” is the in- 
scription on a medal presented to Mrs. 
Catt October 26 at a meeting of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Catt is the second woman 
to receive this honor—one of the highest 
which the women of this country can 
give—the first being Lady Ralph Paget, 
an Englishwoman of American birth, 
who performed unusual war services. 
The medal is provided for by a 
board formed several years ago by the 
late Mrs. William Tod Helmuth. Mem- 
bership on the board is for life and its 
task is to single out women who have 
achieved “ beyond the call of duty.” 
Mrs. Belle de Rivera, chairman of 
the board, presented the medal. Others 
who united in selecting Mrs. Catt are: 
Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Mrs. Clinton B. 
Smith, Mrs. William Einstein, Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, Mrs. Cornelia Za- 
briskie, Mrs. John H. Griesel, and Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay. 


The Labor Conference 

ME. BETZY KJELSBERG, full 

government delegate for Norway; 
Mme. Julie Arenhold, factory inspector 
and civil engineer from Denmark; 
Mme. Letellier, departmental inspector 
of labor, from France; Mme. Mar- 
gherita Sarfatti from Italy, and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, the new chairman 
of the English Trades Union Congress, 
all technical advisors, are the women 
who attended the fifth annual session 
of the International Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations. The Con- 
ference opened on October 22 at Ge- 
neva. “General Principles for the Or- 
ganization of Factory Inspection ” was 
the subject discussed. 


Housing—Here and Abroad 
RS. EDITH ELMER WOOD, a na- 
tional authority on housing con- 
ditions in our own and other countries, 
is back from a careful survey of hous- 
ing in English, French, Dutch, Belgian 
and Italian cities. With the guidance 
of visiting nurses or rent collectors or 
other competent persons, she made a 
point of seeing the worst as well as the 
best and newest accommodations for the 
working classes in every city she vis- 
ited. And “I can assure my fellow 
countrymen,” she says in her forthcom- 
ing book, Housing Progress in Western 
Europe (Dutton), “that I have no- 
where seen houses even remotely com- 
parable to the ten thousand old-law 


tenements of lower Manhattan built be- 
fore 1879, or any layout as bad as that 
of the North End of Boston.” Mrs. 
Wood’s book will picture the latest de- 
velopments in the way of model 
municipal cottages and tenements. For 
another comment in the subject of hous- 
ing see Miss Blackwell’s editorial on 
page 15. 


The Fourth Assembly 

Ls the September 22 CitizEN we pub- 
lished the names of women members 

of the First, Second and Third As- 

sembly of the League of Nations. A 

complete list of those attending the 

Fourth Assembly is now given. 

Avstratia: Miss Jessie S. W. Webb, M. 
A,, Substitute. 

British Emre: Dame Edith Lyttelton, 
A., Substitute. 

DenmMarK: Mile. Henni Forchhammer, 
Expert; Mlle. S. Honnens, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Norway: Mlle. Kristine Elisabeth Bonne- 
vie, Substitute. 

NETHERLANDS: Mme. C. A. Kluyver, Sec- 
retary. 

Rumania: Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco, Sub- 
stitute, 

SWEDEN: 
Substitute. 


Mme. Anna_ Bugge-Wicksell, 


Pennsylvania’s Convention 

N 1919 in Philadelphia the Pennsyl- 

vania League of Women Voters came 
into existence. In 1923 on November 
14, 15, 16, 17 it will meet again in 
Philadelphia—the first time since its in- 
ception—at its Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion. This Convention, coming as it 
does between the 1923 session of the 
state legislature and the 1924 state 
elections, will be a notable one in the 
annals of the League. Three special 
phases of constructive service will be 
discussed: First, the question of the 
Constitutional Convention; second, the 
question of a revision of the county tax 
and assessment laws; third, the question 
of the World Court. Governor Pinchot, 
former Governor Sproul, Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional League; Job E. Hedges, of New 
York, and United States Senator Oscar 
W. Underwood, of Alabama, will speak. 
November 17, the last day, will be de- 
voted to a conference on_ political 
problems. 


“Next Steps” 

HE National Consumers’ League is 

about to open its twenty-fifth year. 
It will start off with a two-day annual 
meeting, to be held November 8-9 in 
New York City (at the Allerton House, 
57th Street). The program centers on 
the theme of “Next Steps ”—in the 
Shadow of the Adverse Decisions of the 


Supreme Court of the United States, re. 
ferring of course to the federal child 
labor laws and the minimum wage law 
of the District of Columbia. At the 
evening sessions, open to the public, the 
speakers will be Professor John R, 
Commons of the University of Wiscon. 
sin; Dr. John A. Ryan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and Jean. 
nette Rankin, “the Lady from 
Montana,” first congresswoman and 
introducer of the now famous Sheppard- 
Towner law. 


Chinese Women Meet 

CTOBER 18 to 27 were the dates 

for the first national convention of 
Chinese women. It was to attend the 
First National Convention in China of 
the Y. W. C. A., that delegates from 
twelve leading cities and _ ninety-two 
schools and colleges were brought to. 
gether at Hangchow. The Y. W. in 
China, according to their publicity, is 
more and more being managed and 
directed by Chinese women. They hold 
the posts of responsibility in the or. 
ganization, and Chinese men _ and 
women contribute heavily to the sup- 
port of the local work. 


A Loss to India 

HILE confirmation has not been 

received, a newspaper report has 
come to our notice of the death of Miss 
Hansa Manubhai N. Mehta. Miss 
Mehta, as readers of the June 2 Citizen 
know, had been visiting our colleges 
studying the curricula to take back sug. 
gestions to India for a woman’s college 
there. She was on her way home, and 
was stopping for a few days in Yoko- 
hama when the tragedy of the earth- 
quake took place. 





Mississippi's First 
RS. NELLIE NUGENT SOMER- 
VILLE, recently elected to the 
House of Representatives in Mississippi, 
has had such an interesting history that 
it is well worth relating. 

To begin with, Mrs. Somerville has 
made a special study of government, its 
history and development, and its prac- 
tical working side—taxation particu- 
larly has interested her. She is, there- 
fore, well grounded in the duties of a 
legislator. All of her life she has been 
active in civic, philanthropic and pro- 
gressive movements. She was the first 
president of the Mississippi Woman 
Suffrage Association; chairman of the 
first committee to present the question 
of suffrage to the Mississippi legisla 
ture; chairman of the committee which 
first broached the subject of women 
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school trustees to the legislature; she 
secured the introduction of a bill grant- 
ing equal guardianship for children; 
was first to urge the legislature to pro- 
vide a woman physician to care for 
women patients in the state insane hos- 
ital; was an active worker in the 
Southern Conference on Woman and 
Child Labor. 

On June 26 she announced her can- 
didacy and the election took place Au- 
gust 7. There were five candidates, and 
only the ballots containing votes for 
three of the five were counted. Her 
campaign was quietly conducted by 
friends and neighbors who asked for 
“one vote out of three” and then 
loaned their cars to see that they got 
it. Mrs. Somerville’s prescription for 
getting out the vote is “ get the use of 
a Ford car for every one hundred 
voters. Forty will take themselves to 
the polls, twelve trips and a little 
crowding in a Ford will bring the other 
sixty.” 


General Federation Notes 
By LessiE STRINGFELLOW READ 
Fy thd program on International 
Relations, prepared by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
acting chairman of the Department of 
International Relations in the General 
Federation, in collaboration with other 
members, may be secured without 
charge by club women and others in- 
terested, from General Federation 
Headquarters, 1734 N Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Winter was authorized by the 
executive committee of the board of 
directors to serve as temporary chair- 
man of International Relations after the 
election to the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, of Boston, and 
her immediate resignation from that of- 


fice, owing to her inability for personal 
reasons to undertake so extensive a 
piece of work. Mrs. Winter succeeds 
the first chairman of International Re- 
lations, Mrs. Horace Mann Towner, who 
was obliged to resign as chairman of 
the department on acrount of the ap- 
pointment of her husband as Governor 
of Porto Rico. 

Mrs. Bird remains a member of the 
department, serving with Mrs. Elmer 
Leatherwood of Salt Lake City, Mrs. 
Charles Stockton of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, as vice-chairmen. Mrs. Robert 
J. Burdette of Pasadena, California, for- 
eign correspondent for the General Ked- 
eration; Mrs. Lee Joseph of Texas, di- 
rector in the General Federation for that 
state; Mrs. E. J. Flanigan of Arizona, 
and Mrs. D. T. S. Denison of New 
York, past General Federation presi- 
dent, are other members of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Winter, in her campaign to pro- 
mote permanent peace, hopes to have 
International Relations made a nation- 
wide study and urges imniediate use of 
the outline offered. 


| promoting the work of the newly 
created General Federation commit- 
tee on Vocational Home Economics, 
Mrs. J. C. Gawler, Yakima, Washing- 
ton, national chairman, says that the 
most important girls in the United 
States are those from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age. She urges state fed- 
erations and individual clubs to work 
along the following lines: 

Use influence in getting departments 
of vocational home economics estab- 
lished in schools. 

Visit schools in each community in 
an effort to understand the home-mak- 
ing program of each, and make com- 
parisons of work done in other states. 

Report need of and help set up 


evening and part-time home economics 
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classes in the schools where none exist. 


Use influence to make vocational 
work popular with women and girls of 
the community; set forth opportunities 
in day, evening or part-time classes; in- 
fluence mothers to realize the value of 
a course of home economics for every 
high-school girl. 

Work for state appropriations and 
for the passage of educational bills 
such as the Fess amendment to the 
Smith-Hughes act. 

Appoint a qualified club woman to 


speak authoritatively on vocational 
home economics at club and other 
meetings. 


Encourage homemakers to take the 
teacher-training course. 


The Index to the last volume of the 
WOMAN CITIZEN is now ready. 
Copies will be sent to libraries. Clubs 
and individual subscribers may obtain 
a copy by sending to the subscription 
Department, the WOMAN CITIZEN, 


171 Madison Avenue, New York. 





The Bookshelf 
For Children’s Week 
By M. A. 

66 HE Tale of the Enchanted Bun- 

nies,” by Ruth Sawyer: Because 
all children love bunnies, this fascinat- 
ing story teller has collected legends, 
folk tales, and fairy whispers about 
them from all over the world, and has 
made them into a really beautiful book. 
It is hinted that the full color drawings 
which make it a picture book as well as 
a reading book come from the same 
skillful hands. 

“Dr. Doolittle’s Post-Office.” by 
Hugh Lofting: For all children who 
know him, this addition to the Dr. Doo- 
little series needs no recommendation. 
For those who don’t, it will prove a 
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1st and 3rd SATURDAYS, HOTEL ASTOR 


“The most stimulating and informative affairs | 


in New York City life’’ 


Luncheon Meetings 


Discuss Problems of Foreign Policy from Widely Differing Viewpoints 


Send for Literature 


ForeicN Po ricy AssociATION 


“A democracy which undertakes to control its own foreign relations ought to know something about the subject” —ELIHU ROOT 


NEW YORK CITY 


National Headquarters: 9 East 45th Street 
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merry introduction and a quaint delight. 
He knows the language of the animals, 
and helps them conduct their affairs in 
more than capable fashion. 

* Action Poems and Plays for Child- 
ren,’ by Nora Archibald Smith: Tab- 
leaux with pantomime, shadow pictures, 
poems for the fun of their poetry, all 
these for children of various ages who 
love to get up plays. ‘They are simple 
in their demands on the “ property 
man,” and the silhouettes which Anne 
Merriman Smith has made will help 
both as model and inspiration. 

“Rootabaga Pigeons,” by Car] Sand- 
burg: Parents who know only the some- 
times harsh poetry of Mr. Sandburg 
will find a mine of unexpected joy in 
this second book of children’s stories. 
They show a keen imagination, a fertil- 
ity of thought which promises much, 
and then more than fulfills its promises. 

“Jo, the Little Machinist,” by Johanna 
Spyri: A new book by the author of 
“Heidi” is always a treat. There 
should be one in each Christmas stock- 
ing, as regularly as the orange goes into 
the toe. It is written with a clarity of 
style, a simplicity, and a depth of feel- 
ing which make it an event in the field 
of sometimes perfunctory children’s 
books. 

“ Little Lucia and Her Puppy,” by 
Mabel L. Robinson: As soon as a child 
can follow a continuous narrative, read 
this one aloud. That is, provided you 
can get through with it without bursting 
into joyous laughter. Anyone who ever 

had a beloved and troublesome puppy 
will treasure it. Anyone who hasn’t had 
that fun will be hurrying for the near- 
est kennel before she finishes the book. 
It is written by the teacher of juvenile 
story writing at Columbia University. 

“Robin Hood and His Merry Out- 
laws,” by J. Walker McSpadden: Re- 
print of a particularly delightful retell- 
ing of these famous stories. The author 
has kept the very spirit and color of the 
ancient poems, and has succeeded in 
conveying a sense of vivid life. 

“ Winona’s Dreams Come True,” by 
Margaret Widdemer: The end of girl- 
hood and the beginning of real grown- 
up-ness for Miss Widdemer’s favorite 
heroine. The Winona series is excellent 
for girls of the Scout age. High and 
happy spirits mingle with a fine ideal- 
ism and a code of useful service. 


The Tale of the Enchanted Bunnies: Har- 
per &. Bros., 1923. $2.50. 
Dr. Doolittle’s Post-office: Stokes, 1923. 


$2.50. 
Action Poems and Plays for Children: 


Crowell, 1923. $2.00. 
Rootabaga Pigeons: Harcourt Brace, 1923. 
2.00, 


Jo, the Little Machinist: Crowell, 1923. 


$75. 
Little Lucia and Her Puppy: Dutton, 1923. 


1.50. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws: Crow- 
ell, 1923. $2.50. 

Winona’s Dreams Come True: Lippincott, 
1923. $1.75. 








Theatre Guild 
(Continued from page 10) 


resident theater, will realize the eco- 
nomic problems that confront such an 
enterprise on the road. The three plays 
we have selected are ‘He Who Gets 
Slapped,’ ‘ Peer Gynt,’ and * The Devil’s 
Disciple.’ It is going to be hard work, 
both from the acting and the managing 
end, but it is distinctly interesting to 
everyone who is watching the possibil- 
ities of repertoire companies. 

“The other new thing we are doing 
is building a theater for our very own. 
You remember that we had a_ bond- 
selling campaign, and raised over $500,- 
000. We hope to have the building 
completed by next year. It will con- 
tain laboratories for: experiments in 
color and light, workshops for building 
models and props, and facilities for 
training student actors. It will give us 
more room and an opportunity for 
further expansion. After that? Who 
knows? It will go on growing. 

“Myself?” She looked surprised. 
“No, I don’t mind, only the Guild is so 
much more interesting to talk about. I 
came to them in 1920 as a play-reader. 
Shortly afterward, certain changes were 
made in the organization, and although 
I knew the theater only from a play- 
wright’s standpoint, I found myself act- 
ing as manager. Later they asked me 
to continue, under the title of executive 
director. 

“The job is varied and fascinating. 
At the present time I’m chiefly con- 
cerned with new contracts with the stage 
hands.” She smiled with serious 
whimsy. “If the cost of labor keeps 
on going up, it’s going to change the 
whole technique of the theater. To- 
morrow we start casting again, and as I 
seem to have the sense of divination, or 
whatever it is, which casting requires, I 
have been doing it since we gave 
‘Heartbreak House.’ 

“ Yes, it is unusual work for a woman. 
I don’t think of any others in exactly 
analogous positions. 

“There are a few women now who 
are doing straight directing. Although 
there isn’t any fundamental reason why 
women shouldn’t succeed at that, there 
are plenty of reasons why few of them 
do. Very stiff prejudices still exist 
against them. Some actors are inclined 
to resent them. Stage hands, always 
conservative, object to a ‘ woman boss.’ 
Temperamentally, it means accepting 
the stress and strain of conflicting artists, 
frenzies, hysterics, and ecstasies, imper- 
sonally and as part of the game. And 
even if a woman is sure she can over- 
come all those obstacles, the best way 
to get into directing is by first becom- 
ing an accepted actress or playwright.” 

Miss Helburn speaks with the author- 
ity of varied experience. Graduating 
from Bryn Mawr, where she had written, 
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acted, and managed campus produc. 
tions, she kept an intense interest jp 
everything pertaining to the theater. She 
studied at Harvard and Paris, taught for 
a while, wrote two plays which achieved 
that goal of all playwrights, a Broad. 
way production, and then joined the 
Guild staff. Here her creative ability, 
already demonstrated, found no direct 
outlet, and she submerged it in execu- 
tive work. Perhaps diverted is more 
nearly accurate than submerged, for she 
is surely creating with actors and Stage. 
hands, tempers and temperaments, box. 
office and public, just as surely as she 
did when her materials were words. 


tonaecenaseeuenennin 


In making out your Christmas lists 
this year, think over your friends for 
whom the WoMAN CITIZEN would make 
the nicest sort of a Christmas gift, 
Twenty-four times a year they would be 
reminded of the giver. Three Christ. 
mas subscriptions will be sent for $5.00. 





Sleep, the Restorer 
By GuLIELMA F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


N talking with some of my most suc- 
cessful business women patients, | 
have discovered several hygienic tricks 
or habits to which they resort to keep 
them full of energy. One woman never 
goes to bed later than nine o’clock dur. 
ing the week, in order to do her work 
with joy. She allows herself one night 
out of a week for diversion. Another 
comes home from teaching at four 0’ 
clock, undresses, bathes and takes a nap 
before dinner. Then she is fresh for her 
evening of work or recreation. Another 
makes up for arrears in sleep by a Sun- 
day afternoon hibernation, _ sleeping 
from two till six or seven. Yet another 
has trained herself to sleep in the sub- 
ways, waking up automatically at her 
own station. 

These last are make-shift substitutes 
for real sleep at night. For several 
reasons we sleep better at night than in 
day-time, and so gain more refreshment. 

The body does not fall asleep sud- 
denly. It begins to get ready for the 
final loss of consciousness over a con 
siderable period. At first the tear 
glands of the eyes fall asleep, refusing 
to flush the eyes with any more tears. 
The eyes grow dry and sticky, and we 
rub them to waken the sleepy glands. 
Next, a muscular lassitude begins to 
overpower us. We think we can hardly 
walk upstairs to bed, and we wish we 
could just lie still all night where we [ 
are. The last thing that happens to our § 
semi-asleep bodies is some such sourd 
as the watchman’s stick on the pave 
ment or the distant chiming of a clock. 
Then the consciousness lets go. 

Most people on going to bed fall into 
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the deepest profundity of sleep. This 
deep slumber lasts about three hours, 
during which time the greatest refresh- 
ment and relaxation of the system takes 
place. After the first three hours of 
sleep, the degree of unconsciousness be- 
comes lighter, so that everyone wakens 
more easily about two o’clock than at 
twelve. Toward morning many people 
slide far down the hill of sleep again, 
proverbially the young. 

Sleep, besides being a time of physi- 
cal recuperation, is also a much more 
subtle and perhaps a much more valu- 
able thing. It is a time of psychical 
rejuvenation. Whatever happens to the 
spirit of man when it is asleep; whether 
its consciousness has been cut just in 
two, so that for the instant the sleeper 
is not possessed of a human spirit; 
whether the sleeping spirit lies dor- 
mant; whether a more mystic change 
takes place, and the soul is dipped in 
some great universal ocean of life, as 
a swimmer dips into the sea, this at 
least we know: when this spirit awakens, 
it is a different creature from when it 
went to bed. What was unsolved in the 
evening is now plain and clear. What 
was impossible is now easy. Some 
wonderful lightening of responsibilities 
has taken place, some equally marvel- 
ous augmenting of power. The ancients, 
Leonardo da Vinci especially, had a 
theory of inspired sleep, by which they 
accounted for that mystic refreshment 
of the spirit. 

Science has not yet explained this 
miracle, but it has given us some hints 
of how the refreshment of the spirit 
during sleep takes place. Coué, Freud, 
Jung, all the researchers into the sub- 
conscious, tell of a submerged person- 
ality that is more important than the 
conscious being. In this subconscious 
realm dwell many faculties—imagi- 
nation, reverie, worship, memory, etc.— 
quite as important as the faculties of 
will and direction, which dwell in the 
conscious realm. The psychologists 
insist that the cultivation of these sub- 
liminal attributes of the ego is as 
necessary for character development as 
the education of the will and reason. 
On the verge of sleep, for the moment 
semi-conscious, the personality drifts 
from one of these levels of existence to 
the other. 

Further than this we have not yet 
been able to penetrate, though the be- 
lievers in dream symbolism offer some 
doubtful theories of the deeper results 
of the activities of the unconscious. At 
least, the scientists have led us far 
enough to reinforce our automatic 
knowledge of the change in our spirits 
that takes place during sleep. This 
has been embodied in the saying, “ sleep 
on it,” before making up one’s mind on 
an important decision. 

The needs of the system for sleep 
vary. Babies need to sleep practically 
all the twenty-four hours, to permit of 





their excessive growth and development. 
Young people need an enormous amount 
of sleep, older ones less. By the time 
we are twenty, we know how much sleep 
we personally need for well-being. 
Upon our individual willingness to take 
this amount of sleep, depends our well- 
nourishment, our sense of vitality and 
joy, our nervous poise. A well-slept 
person is a vital individual, full of 
energy and power, neither cranky nor 
despondent nor melancholy. 





If you see, or hear, anything 
funny in connection with this 
election; if you know any funny 
in connection with 
other elections—tell us. Don't 
use more than five hundred 
words to do it, and you may 
use far fewer. 

For every anecdote that we 
(with such help as we may call 
in) consider funny enough to 
print, we will pay a dollar. 


incidents 


Come on—make us laugh! 


Washington 
(Continued from page 10) 


roe Doctrine, or even the tariff, it is 
hardly likely that it will be out of poli- 
tics for the next fifty years, or until 
Prohibition is recognized the world over 
as a necessary basis of the highest 
civilization. 

Political leaders here have been con- 
gregated at the White House in close 
conference with President Coolidge 
most of the week discussing financial 
plans for the next campaign. 

These conferences, which, it has been 
understood, have virtually laid the 
foundation for the coming Presidential 
campaign, have been attended, in addi- 
tion to the President, by John T. Adams, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Fred W. Upham, Treasurer, 
William C. Sproul, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, E. T. Stotesbury, of Phil- 
adelphia, William R. Wrigley, Chicago, 
James H. Stanley, Denver, Frank W. 
Stearns, Boston, close friend and politi- 
cal adviser of the President, James E. 
Davidson, National Committeeman from 
Michigan, also C. H. Huston, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the National Committee. This is an in- 
teresting ensemble. Former Governor 
Sproul could tell the President and Mr. 
Adams all about the Pinchot situation 
and strength in Pennsylvania; Commit- 
teeman Davidson of Michigan could en- 
lighten the conference as to the recent 
political maneuvers of Henry Ford; 
Messrs. Wrigley and Stotesbury have 
been credited with holding considerable 
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currency which might be devoted to Re- 
publican interests. Mr. Stearns first 
and last has had the personal interests 
of President Coolidge in mind. And 
finally, Mr. Huston has to find some way 
to make up the deficit from the last 
Republican campaign and work up a 
new fund for the coming struggle. 

Consequently, cities and Chambers of 
Commerce who are hopeful of obtain- 
ing the next nominating convention, 
must show large and generous certified 
checks to the Chairman and Treasurer 
of the Committee, as well as prove that 
they have adequate convention facilities, 
before consideration will be given. The 
city furnishing the largest check, other 
things being equal, probably will obtain 
the convention. 

For some weeks past, it has been as- 
sumed that Chicago was the preferred 
place. Lately, however, so much rem- 
iniscing has been done about conditions 
at Chicago during the memorable con- 
vention of 1920 that Chicago has taken 
second place. The last convention was 
held under difficult circumstances. The 
thermometer outdid itself for June; the 
city was dusty, dirty and torrid with a 
crowd of struggling conventionites who 
were forced to take everything in the 
way of food and rooming at exorbitant 
prices. The hotel greed has f one 
thing which has made Committeemen 
hesitant about revisiting Chicago so 
soon. Denver has been spoken of with 
tentative approval. Democratic politi- 
cians are intimating that the Democratic 
nominating convention may be held in 
New York right under the nose of Tam- 
many Hall, which will be a departure, 
for the Democratic Party in national af- 
fairs has always tried to keep Tammany 
Hall localized in the minds of the con- 
stituency outside of New York State. 
The Republican National Committee 
will meet in Washington in December 
to choose the place for the convention. 

Besides the seriousness of this con- 
clave over the ways and means of the 
campaign, the President lately has been 
presented with two bears and a tub of 
ice cream from the National Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. From 
Lloyd George to bears; from ice cream 
to the World Court, from Chief Justices 
to motion-picture men, all in one swal- 
low. What a life! 

It is known that the President was 
considerably impressed with one of the 
delegations this week, which was favor- 
ably commented upon around the capi- 
tal, and that was the visit of the com- 
mission of the National League of 
Women Voters who presented to Presi- 
dent Coolidge the result of the study 
made by the members who went to 
Europe last summer for first-hand in- 
vestigation and to report on the Euro- 
pean situation. Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
led the delegation and urged that the 
United States join the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on the terms 
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proposed to the Senate by President 
Harding, declaring that the court is the 
“ best existing application of the princi- 
ple of law as opposed to force in the 
settlement of international disputes.” 

But the event of the fortnight in some 
people’s minds has been the auction of 
the effects of Thomas Nelson Page in 
his former house on New Hampshire 
Avenue, by order of the heirs. By a 
coincidence this home, which was the 
residence of one of our foremost ambas- 
sadors to Italy, was used as the Italian 
Embassy in Washington, and since then 
again lived in by Mr. Page. It was filled 
with his books and art objects collected 
from all over the world. In three days 
the large house was emptied from the 
great copper kettles which hung in rows 
in the kitchen to the relics in the attic 
including such memorabilia as auto- 
graph copies of Mark ‘T'wain’s works in- 
scribed “ Let us save the tomorrows for 
work,” and inscribed works of Theodore 
Roosevelt; gifts from Mrs. Roosevelt to 
Mrs. Page, originals of gifts copied and 
given by Mr. Page to Woodrow Wilson. 
It was a memorable event and official 
and social Washington was thoroughly 
represented including Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, who coveted the Italian an- 
tiques and carried off some choice 
things. But one would have had to be 
the auctioneer himself to be hard 
enough to see a home stripped of things 
collected during a lifetime, without re- 
gret. 

We can see what it must mean to 
some of the British patriots when great 
estates are broken up and sent broadcast 
in lieu of American dollars, for we had 
something of the same feeling in watch- 
ing this estate dispersed. However, as 
we once heard an auctioneer remark, 
“Lots of people sell their hair for 
cash.” 


ME mn 





Moments With Our Readers 


Decidedly! 

READ the Woman Citizen this sum- 

mer in the intervals of driving a 
header box in the wheat fields to help 
my husband during a shortage of help, 
and wondered, as I looked out over the 
golden foreground of waving wheat—to 
the background of blue distance and 
snow-capped Cascade Mountains— 
whether that put me in the 50-50 class. 
—S. M. S., Coulee City, Wash. 


A Voice from New York 

ME. CATT might have coupled our 
senior New York senator’s anxiety 

to have the people have a direct voice 

on constitutional amendments with his 

views on primary nominations. Some 


way I have a feeling that the people are 
not going to have an effective voice in 
nominations again for some years in 
New York and that the senior senator 
will be the “ because ” of it—G. M. F., 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 





See Page 4 
iT AM particularly interested in the 
first page of group pictures that you 
have in the WomAN CiTizEN. They are 
such wonderful photographs and such 
beautiful work for the illustrations. I 
love a face like the one in the last one, 
from Poland. It is so strong—a face 
like that suggests a nation builder.— 


G. R. H., Laramie, Wyo. 


Husbands Approved 
ONGRATULATIONS on being 
quoted in the Literary Digest of 
September 22nd on What Women Have 
Done with the Vote. That is a worth- 
while recognition, though I really think 
your symposium on the Woman with a 
Career vs. Marriage was better. Of 
course, that wasn’t so new a_sub- 
ject. In fact, the Literary Digest 
conducted some such inquiry last 
year, after Hutchinson’s “This Free- 
dom ” came out, but you went them one 
better when you interviewed the hus- 
bands as well. Nobody else appeared to 


think of that—A. B. S., Seattle, Wash. 








The Woman CitIzEN has a particu- 
larly attractive offer of cash commis- 
sions and bonuses for new subscriptions 
in some numbers. If you are not famil- 
iar with the terms, please write for par- 
ticulars. 

Have YOU helped assure the future 
of the Citizen yet by doubling your 
subscription or better? 
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Pennsylvania’s Eight 
(Continued from page 8) 


Governor Pinchot’s cabinet, was deeply 
interested. Frequently, one of the first 
women legislators conferred back of the 
rail with the first woman cabinet official 
over pending legislation—offering a 
striking contrast, let us say, to a liquor 
lobbyist or a special interest lobbyist, 
whispering into the ear of a man nearby. 
_ Miss Gallaher, who is the owner of a 
private school in Ebensburg, naturally 
paid a great deal of attention to legis- 
lation affecting the public schools, a sub- 
ject which was of prime concern 
throughout the whole session. Miss 
Gallaher now and then stirred up the 
legislators with erudite suggestions as 
to their enunciation and vocabulary. 
Miss Bentley took a keen interest in a 
bill sponsored by representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Teachers Association with 
the object of securing tenure of office 
for public school teachers. The bill, 
however, failed of passage largely be- 
cause of the local alliances between a 
majority of the House and the school 
directors and also because the bill did 
not have the unanimous support of the 
teachers and their friends. 
One of the new members, Miss 
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Grimes, was always at home in her dele. 
gation and quickly acquired the legisla. 
tive knack of getting things done in a 
way which usually is only the result of 
long experience. She sponsored a bil] 
which created a Planning Commission jp 
second-class counties to provide means 
of planning in an orderly way all the 
public improvements for the county, 

In Pennsylvania a married man may 
mortgage his real estate without the 
consent of his wife, although a married 
woman does not have this privilege, 
Mrs. Pitts introduced a bill which would 
have made it unlawful for any married 
person to mortgage his or her property 
without the consent of the spouse, but 
this measure failed to be approved. 

Of course, the presence of women in 
the seats of the legislators was reflected 
in the personnel of the employees and 
women served as clerks and secretaries 
of committees and in other capacities in 
the legislative machinery. It is always 
one of the objects of a legislator to get 
his friends placed on the legislative 
clerical payroll, but Miss MacKinney 
upset this tradition by introducing a 
resolution which proposed that the 
number of House employees be materi- 
ally reduced. 

One of the interesting things about 
the women was that there was a great 
deal of concern as to how they were go- 
ing to vote on important measures. Even 
in those cases where certain of the wom. 
en could not have been elected but for 
Republican organization support, the 
leaders in the organization were always 
agitated. If this means anything it is 
that women have more natural inde- 
pendence of thought than have men 
elected by Republican organization sup- 
port in Pennsylvania, and this condition 
is one of the many factors which since 
the enfranchisement of women is con- 
tributing to greater efficiency in govern- 
ment and arousing a wider interest in in- 
telligent voting and clean politics. 


** Practical Politics ” 
(Continued from page 12) 


abound. Receiverships carrying with 
them emoluments of one hundred thov- 
sand dollars a year have not been un- 
known. And the fees collected through 
refereeships are impossible of compu- 
tation. 

This by no means exhausts the “ op- 
portunities ” which exist for the practi- 
cal politician. The list is almost 
inexhaustible. The fact that these “ op- 
portunities ” exist does not mean, let it 
be said, that all or even a majority of 
men in politics are there for that rea- 
son; but it does mean that there have 
been and will continue to be attracted 
to the game those who find the “ oppor- 
tunities” their chief incentive. _ This 
in turn means that tactics entirely ir 
relevant to questions of _ public 
policy will continually be resorted to 
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in order to obtain a following, and that 

those who possess these “ marketable 

oods” will continue to sell them to the 
highest bidder. 

What can be done about it ? It is 
obvious that wherever possible, the 
“ opportunities ” should be lessened. If 
civil service reform lessens patronage 
_-and it does—civil service reform 
should be adopted. If a budget sys- 
tem eliminates “ pork ” — and it helps 
—it should be adopted. If the short 
ballot lessens political obligations in 
the sinister sense of that term — and 
it will — it should be adopted. (More 
of this later.) It must be admitted, 
however, that in the last analysis men, 
not laws, rule the country, and that 
only by inducing a superior type of 
individual — interested in _ principles 
rather than “ opportunities ”—to par- 
ticipate in political activity can any 
great improvement be made. It should 
further be remarked that this is a never- 
ending task, and not until there has 
been aroused in those who are disin- 
terested a sense of public spirit equal to 
the self-interest of the professional can 
we expect to change materially the 
present situation. 

Until then, the best that can be hoped 
is to keep a check on the self-interest 
of the professional politician, eliminat- 
ing wherever possible the most obnox- 
ious. How can even this be done? 
What mechanism can eliminate even the 
worst of those in politics or lessen their 
influence? Thirty-nine states have 
answered, “The Direct Primary! ” 

The direct primary is an election 
held among party members for the pur- 
pose of selecting candidates. The names 
of those desiring to become the nominee 
are placed upon the primary ballot by 
means of petitions signed by a number 
of party members. A petition is usually 
required to prevent the ballot from be- 
ing cluttered with those who command 
no following in the party. The names 
so presented are submitted to the mem- 
bers of the party on primary day. The 
aspirants receiving the greater number 
of votes become the candidates of the 
party. 

This, in broad outline, is the system 
in the majority of the direct primary 
states. It was introduced because of 
the tide of resentment that rose against 
the old convention system. Undemo- 
cratic, boss-controlled, and corrupt was 
the verdict of experience upon the nom- 
inating convention. The new system 
was installed to cure those evils. What 
is the verdict of experience upon it? 
A review of contemporary conditions 
indicates that in a measure the direct 
primary has accomplished its objects. 
Corruption, while not extinct. neverthe- 
less is much diminished. Although the 
boss is not altogether an unknown fig- 
ure at present, he is by no means as 
dominant as he once was. His fiat is no 
longer law. It may be true, and often 





is, that his advice is followed, yet his 
recommendations are themselves modi- 
fied by the realization that they will be 
subjected to the approval of the rank 
and file of the party. In one sense the 
direct primary has transformed him 
into a leader. Where indiscretion has 
ruled and the organization has set up 
very poor candidates, the mechanism of 
the direct primary has made possible to 
a degree never before conceived the 
entry of independents, who have more 
than once captured the nominations. 

If the new plan has these accom- 
plishments to its credit, why has it been 
partially repealed in New York, why 
has it everywhere been under fire? 
Naturally, of course, for the very rea- 
son that it has limited the power of the 
“ practical politician.” But various 
charges have been made against it by 
these and other agencies. First, it is 
said that the primary introduces a pleth- 
ora of candidates. An analysis of pri- 
mary ballots, however, shows that rarely 
have more than three aspirants arisen 
within any party for any major nomina- 
tion. 


Second. it is said that nominations 
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are gained by pluralities instead of ma- 
jorities. By and large, this, too, is false, 
although specific instances may be 
found to the contrary. It is just as 
likely to be true that the president of 
the United States will be elected by a 
plurality as it is that the nominee for 
any important state office will be so 
chosen at the primary. Such an attack 
is an attack upon our system of elec- 
tions in general and should not be con- 
fined to the primary. 

Third, it is said that it has produced 
party discord and made for party disin- 
tegration. This really means that the 
dominant clique within the party finds 
it more difficult to boss the party than 
before, an excellent reason for main- 
taining the primary. 

Fourth, it is said that the men chosen 
under the direct primary are inferior 
to those chosen under the convention 
system. Wilson, Cummins, Lowden, 
Johnson, Sproul, Pinchot and La Fol- 
lette, all chosen under the direct pri- 
mary, seem to give the lie to this. 

Fifth, it is said that it has not aroused 
popular interest. It must be admitted a 
majority of the rank and file of the 
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voters do not participate even under ihe 
direct primary. Figures for the entire 
country are not available. In New 
York, however—and the situation is 
probably the same elsewhere—even in 
years when interest in things political 
ebbed lowest, the number voting was 
twenty per cent larger than the number 
that participated under the convention 
system; while in other years there has 
been an increase of over one hundred 
per cent. 

Sixth, it is said that the dizect pri- 
mary is more expensive to aspirants for 
office. Statistics upon the point are not 
available, but why it is cheaper to con- 
vert the same number of voters when 
they vote indirectly through the con- 
vention system than when they vote 
directly at the polls is difficult to see. 
These are the major charges and as re- 
gards them the case can certainly be 
dismissed for want of evidence. 

Technical problems still exist as to 
which is the best type of primary. The 
chief problem, however, in connection 
with nominations is no longer how to 
perfect the machinery, but how to in- 
terest the better class voter, how to 
bring the disinterested, the public-spir- 
ited to active participation in politics. 

Each individual reader can do her 
part in solving this problem by herself 
participating in party councils, and by 
interesting those of her acquaintance in 
like activity. The professional polli- 
tician, like the poor, we will have 
always with us. The most obnoxious, 
however, can be eliminated in the pri- 
maries at any time the disinterested 
party voter cares enough. The remedy, 
gentle reader, lies in your hands. 
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Proportional Representation (‘P.R.”) 
Makes votes effective and gives true representation. 
Is being tried in Cleveland 
To keep in touch with the movement send $2 for 
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Leaflets Free 
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Heart-to-Heart 
WatcuH Your STATE 


HE October 20th issue of the Woman 

CITIZEN was an edition of 15,000 
and was practically sold out before it 
left the press. ‘That is an increase of 
2,000 over the issue of September 22nd. 
All the friends and co-workers who have 
helped will rejoice with us at the mount- 
ing subscription list. This is only a be- 
ginning of what is needed, but it is an 
auspicious start. 

Six state Leagues—California, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada 
and Minnesota—are trying for the $100 
prize this month, and Florida has her 
second drive under way. Look at the 
following list of paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions which came the first ten days 
of the month and see*how your state 
compares with the others. 

New Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions Re- 
ceived October 1 to 10, by States 








Alabama .......... 1 New Hampshire ... 4 
Neer ree 1 WN. Carolina ....... 2 
RRA eee: Te 0 1 
SAAB error palate oe oraceie acelenaee il 
| Ee eee . . eee 30 
New York .........38 R. Island ...... 1 
Pree eae 1 
(ES 2” ee 3 868. Carelina ........ 1 
Sere a rr 3 
EIN" vo ors sile's Se arcye. BIE 0.5 vce ccicieivinse 5 
Ae 0 0 0ClCle . 3 
Kansas : . 6 W. Virginia ... a 
Illinois .... 13. Washington . 3 
* Montana a... eer 20 
Nebraska eee Sk wanes 1 
New Jersey ....... 0 See - 
Bemiteme ......s. DQ: acces ecewes 3 
CO ee 2 Maryland.........10 
RG) wi8's 0 Scag sine 408 16 Memtucky ......... 2 
Sa wae g wr ceive ae 1 
Mississippi ........ 5 Missouri ..... 5 


Our immediate goal is to double our 
circulation. Think how easy that would 
be if each subscriber should send in 
only one new subscription! In reality, 
those who have answered, have sent 
from two to four new ones. A thousand 
thanks to each one of them. 

Advertising in a small magazine like 
the Woman CitTIzEN has one great ad- 
vantage over that buried in the hundreds 
of pages of the huge monthlies. It 
stands out, and it makes an impression. 

A recent letter from a subscriber il- 
lustrates the point. In a postscript she 
wrote, “I have been trying the Arch 
Preserver Shoes just because they are 
now advertising in the CITIZEN.” 

Another indication came in this true 
story: In June, a Citizen reader had a 
son graduating from Princeton Univer- 
sity. To honor the occasion, she wanted 
to give him the most beautiful watch 
that could be found. The choice inevi- 
tably fell upon Longines because of 
their advertising in the WomaN CITIZEN. 
When the watch was presented, the 
father wistfully remarked that he him- 
self had never had anything so lovely. 
The remark was noted, and in Septem- 
ber, on the thirtieth anniversary of their 
wedding, a second watch was bought, a 
duplicate of the first except for the mon- 
ogram. 

This is an instance of a loyalty which 
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means returns, eventually, in a better 
magazine, because in these days of high 
publication costs, it is the advertiser 
who makes expenditures possible. We 
suggest that in purchasing for your Club 
luncheons or League teas you can ma. 
terially assist the Woman Citizen by 
earnestly recommending the placing of 
advertising in it. This will benefit the 
advertiser and will help us make a bet. 
ter magazine. The CITIZEN accepts only 
advertising of standard well-tested prod. 
ucts, like, for example, Jell-O in this 
number. Jell-O is almost a household 
word and is especially useful for club 
entertaining because of the ease of its 
preparation. In the same way, for every 
thing needed for the dressing table, 
either your own, or those of your club 
house, Colgate still stands as the stand. 
ard American product. The Citizen is 
glad to carry such advertising and 
counts on you to let the advertiser know 
that advertising in the CrTIzEN brings 
results. By the way, did you know that 
Lloyd George and his family followed 
the custom of royalty, and while in New 
York stayed at the Waldorf-Astoria? 
—G. F. B. 


A Line on the Movies 
For Moving-Picture and Book Week 
By Laura L. LaeEDLEIN 


LirtLe OLp New Yorx—A most in- 
teresting recent production. New York 
plays the lead with her usual zest: she 
has no compunctions about showing you 
the family-album photograph of her 
young self with expressionless face and 
pantalettes, and both are romantic. A 
credible John Jacob Astor (Andrew 
Dillon) buys up the town, and a sand- 
wich-selling Delmonico is apologetic 
upon the price of his twenty-cent oyster 
suppers. Marion Davies plays the Irish 
girl-boy Pat with a good deal of charm, 
and Harrison Ford is equally deft as 
the New York cousin. A Cosmopolitan 
picture from the stage play of the same 
name by Rida Johnson, and directed by 
Sidney Olcott. 

RicHARD THE LIoN-HEARTED—Scott’s 
“ Talisman ” and the drama of medieval 
Christianity militant very entertainingly 
drawn across the screen. Wallace Beery 
plays the part of Coeur-de-Leon as 
though he were born in the twelfth cen- 
tury or at least preferred it, though 
when we see his bath we wonder why. 
The boy who saw “Robin Hood” 
should not miss this sequel to it. An 
Associated Authors picture, directed by 
Chet Withey. 

Ir Winter Comes—A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s popular novel sketched upon the 
screen with plot fidelity and a good deal 
of character faithfulness. The story of 
a generous and simple-minded sort of 
man who runs his bewildered head into 
social disaster because he does not 
know how to handle the difficult fact 
of his wife’s unconventional desertion 
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of him at a critical moment. Also, 
meet High Jinks and Low Jinks, and 
wonder again if the author didn’t stretch 
probability a point in making them 
melt away after the catastrophe. An un- 
usually well-cast set of actors, especially 
Percy Marmont as Mark Sabre. A Wil- 
liam Fox picture, directed by Harry 
Millarde. 

Monna VANNA—A prosaic and some- 
what sensual production of the Maeter- 
linck stage play of the same name. 
There is, however, an interesting back- 
ground of medieval politics, and the 
full pageantry of the costumed picture. 
A William Fox presentation, directed by 
Richard Eichberg. 

PurITAN Passions — From Percy 
Mackaye’s stage play, “The Scarecrow.” 
A fantasy with the soundly romantic 
theme of what makes a man a man, laid 
—unsensationally—in the days when a 
panicky New England burned her 
witches. Glenn Hunter is interesting in 
the difficult réle of the devil-created 
human. A Film Guild picture, directed 
by Frank Tuttle. 

ScARAMOUCHE—The French Revolu- 
tion without a guillotine, and from the 
novel angle of a young chap who wand- 
ers into “modern comedy” and be- 
comes known by the name of his 
comedy-character, Scaramouche. Adapt- 
ed from Rafael Sabatini’s novel, as is 
the current stage play of the same name. 
A Metro picture, directed by Rex 
Ingram. 


Feminism and Flowers 
(Continued from page 13) 


wore perennials than Frau Hertzka her- 
self. The course for teachers is three 
years. The girls who enter are from 
sixteen to eighteen years old. About 
two-thirds of them are from what is 
called “ good ” families and the others 
are from workmen’s families. One rail- 
road workman whose salary in present- 
day Austria is 2,500,000 kronen (about 
$35) a month, is paying 500,000 kronen 
out of it to keep his daughter at the 
school. 

The pupils live across the street from 
the gardens in two white stucco houses, 
each house accommodating seventeen 
students and a teacher. The walls are 
white with gay little designs of flowers 
and fruit stenciled on them. There is 
a piano in the main schoolroom in each 
house and there are dainty white ruffled 
curtains through the lower floor and 
the bedrooms which fill the top story. 

Whenever you go to the school you 
are rather likely to find a graduate of 
one of the recent classes, coming back 
to “visit” and to tell with pride of her 
own garden, from which she sells to 
florists or through her own little shop 
directly to the retail purchasers. It is 
a fascinating venture and verily makes 
one believe that gardening is woman’s 
business, 


Your Investments 
Housecleaning Time 
By ELeanor KERR 

O you ever have a thorough house- 
cleaning, when you look over all 
your investments and decide which -of 
them are worth keeping and which it 
might be well to dispose of or change? 
You do this with your clothes and your 
house furnishings, so why not with the 
securities, etc., which are the very guar- 
antee of your clothes and furnishings? 
The highest grade and soundest bonds 
in the world are all the better for occa- 
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sionally being considered in the light 
of changes which may have taken place 
in the affairs of the corporation, city, 
or country which issued them. The 
only exceptions to this are United 
States Government obligations, and 
holders of these would do well some- 
times to consider probable market 
changes, although they can rest assured 
that no change will come in the sound- 
ness of their principal or interest. 

But corporation affairs may vary 
greatly from time to time. Manage- 
ment changes and is more efficient at 
some times than at others. The de- 
mand for products is different from 


lorie nP- fragrant hint of the flowery East. 


lowers of the Orient? Out of the vivid East come essences which give 
to Florient its mystic fragrance. 


It is the imported essences which give all Colgate 
Perfumes their quality. For Colgate & Co. have 
searched the world for the rarest flower fragrances. 


Three little vials of perfume, with an interest- 
ing booklet telling how to choose a perfume to 
express your personality, will be sent you for a 
two-cent stamp to cover postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 
PARIS 


Dept. 278 


199 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 








First Class Work 
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Reasonable .Prices 
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CLEANERS and DYERS 


Prompt Delivery 
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For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 
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beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes ‘Productions for Sleep and Rest." 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Purniture £ Department Stores 


BEDS - DA-BEDS - 


| ENGLANDER 
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WONDERSTOEN 


| 

} 

| Removes superfluous hair from face 

instantly. Dry application. 

| Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size 

| owder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 

| beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

| receipt of $1.10. 

| 

| 








Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 












































GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 














Jamaica Ptatn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 



































MAJORS CEMENT 


the best for repairing china, glassware, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 


etc. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City 










Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 West 57th Street 
New York 


The ever growing 
popularity of Adele 
Models is due to the 
fact that they are 
not simply ready- 
to-wear gowns. 


They are made with 
an intimate knowl- 
edge of the needs of 
the larger woman. 


%—- Smart gowns for 
every Occasion. 





cAlso a Misses Department 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues 





























CASH’S 3 doz. #1% 6 doz. #2. 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
6th Street South Norwalk, Conn 








A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Ecclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Y yw} Rooms and Bath 
4 $3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
e Special Weekly Rates 
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ase 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 
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month to month and from year to year 
and it demands the greatest shrewdness 
and most experienced judgment to fore. 
see correctly both the kind and the ex. 
tent of such changes. New economic 
conditions arise: and new inventions 
and methods of doing business, changes 
in construction, in taste, in living itself, 
cause the soundest securities of one 
generation to become almost worthless 
in the next, unless the corporation has 
changed with the times and carefully 
and accurately met the varying needs 
which each year has brought. — 

What value today would there be in 
the bonds or stock of a company whose 
business was exclusively the making of 
expensive carriages? Those companies 
which formerly did this—and still exist 
—no longer make carriages only, but 
now produce high-grade automobile 
bodies. 

How much demand today is there for 
wrought iron? Yet before the in. 
troduction of the Bessemer process of 
making steel, wrought iron was used 
for many purposes where it is no longer 
considered adequate. 

At one time the most rapid and 
favored transportation was by canal 
boat, and important companies were 
formed to finance such _ enterprises, 
One can think of innumerable examples 
of changes due to developments entirely 
outside the actual business of a corpo- 
ration. 

And the changing economic, trade 
and industrial conditions constantly af- 
fect countries, cities, states in some- 
what similar ways. 

Competition is an important factor 
in the prosperity of a corporation. So 
is advertising, a modern development. 
The original policies of a company may 
be good, but if they become too inelas- 
tic, they may cause loss and finally be 
responsible for the complete failure of 
the enterprise. 

In the public press, through various 
financial services, and in many other 
ways, information on conditions of in 
dustries, companies, countries and the 
various factors which influence them 
are readily available. Your bank or 
any good bond house will gladly tell 
you where to obtain this information, 
and in most cases will get it together 
for you, making reports on the specific 
securities which you hold, and on out 
side conditions which may influence 
them. Often they can suggest excellent 
changes which are of benefit to the im 
vestor. 

Make periodic investigation of yout 
investments and thoughtfully, with am 
open mind, consider their possibilities. 
Don’t think just because a bond, oF 
more particularly an issue of stock, 
was once a good investment it is neces 
sarily as good a one for all time. Con- 
versely, what may once have been cot 
sidered a poor investment may become 
better. 

















